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TO THE READER. 
Judicious Reader : 

This Book may justly challenge the first place for antiquity, from all the Books in 
the World, being written some hundreds of yeers before Moses his time, as I shall 
endevor to make good. The Original (as far as is known to us) is Arabick, and several 
Translations thereof have been published, as Greek, Latine, French, Dutch, etc., but 
never English before. It is pity the? Learned Translator had not lived, and received 
himself, the honor, and thanks due to him from Englishmen ; for his good will to, and 
pains for them, in translating a Book of such infinite worth, out of the Original, into 
their Mother-tongue. 

Concerning the Author of the Book it self, Four things are considerable, viz. His 
Name, Learning, Countrey, and Time. 1. The name by which he was commonly stiled, 
is, Hermes Trismegistus, i.e. Mercurius ter Maximus, or, The thrice greatest Intelli- 
gencer. And well might he be called Hermes, for he was the first Intelligencer in the 
World (as we read of) that communicated Knowledg to the sons of Men, by Writing, or 
Engraving. He was called Zer Maximus, for some Reasons, which I shall afterwards 
mention. 2. His Learning will appear, as by his Works; so by the right understanding 


1 “The Divine Pymander of Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, in XVII. Books. Trans- 
lated formerly out of the Arabick into Greek, and thence into Latine, and Dutch, and 
now out of the Original into English: by that Learned Divine Doctor Everard: London, 
Printed by Robert White, for Tho. Brewster, and Greg. Moule, at the Three Bibles in 
the Poultrey, under Mildreds Church. 1650.” 
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the Reason of his Name. 38. For his Countrey, he was King of Zyypt. 4. For his Time, 
it is not without much Controversie, betwixt those that write of this Divine, ancient 
Author, what time he lived in. Some say he lived after Moses his time, giving this slen- 
der Reason for it, viz. Because he was named Ter Maximus ; for being preferred ! 
(according to the Zyyptian customs) being chief Philosopher, to be chief of the Priest- 
hood; and from thence, to be chief in Government, or King. But if this be all their 
ground, you must excuse my dissent from them, and that for this reason, Because 
according to the most learned of his? followers, he was called Ter Maximus ; for hav- 
ing perfect, and exact Knowledg of all things contained in the World; which things he 
divided into Three Kingdoms (as he calls them), viz. Mineral, Vegetable, Animal ; which 
Three, he did excel in the right understanding of; also, because he attained to, and 
transmitted to Posterity (although in an Anigmatical, and obscure stile) the Knowledg 
of the Quintessence of the whole Universe (which Universe, as I said before, he divided 
into Three Parts (otherwise called, The great Hlizir of the Philosophers; which is the 
Receptacle of all Celestial and Terrestial Vertues; which Secret, many ignorantly deny, 
many kave chargeably sought after, yet few, but some, yea, and Englishmen,* have hap- 
pily found. The Description of this great Treasure, is said to be found ingraved upon 
a Smaragdine Table, in the Valley of Hbron, after the Flood. So that the Reason before 
alleaged to prove this Author to live after J/oses, seems invalid; neither doth it any 
way appear, that he lived in Moses his time, although it be the opinion of some, as of 
TIohn Functius, who saith in his Chronology, That he lived Twenty-one yeers before the 
Law was given by Moses in the Wilderness: But the Reasons that he, and others give, 
are far weaker then those that I shall give, for his living before Moses his time. My 
reasons for that, are these; First, Because it is received amongst the Ancients, that he 
was the first that invented the Art of communicating Knowledg to the World, by Writ- 
ing or Engraving. Now if so, then in all probability he was before Moses ; for it is 
said of Moses, that he was from‘ his childehood, skilled in all the Egyptian Learning, 
which could not well have been without the help of Literature, which we never read of 
any before that invented by Hermes. Secondly, He is said by® himself, to be the son 
of Saturn, and by® others to be Scribe of Saturn. Now Saturn according to Historians, 
lived in the time of Sarug, Abrahams great Grand-Father. I shall but take in Suidas 
his judgment, and so rest satisfied, that he did not live onely before, but long before 
Moses: His words are these,’ Credo Mercurium Trismegistum sapientem Egyptium flo- 
ruisse ante Pharaonem. 

In this Book, though so very old, is contained more true knowledg of God and Nature, 
then in all the Books in the World besides, I except onely Sacred Writ: And they that 
shall judiciously read it, and rightly understand it, may well be excused from reading 
many Books; the Authors of which, pretend so much to the knowledg of the Creator, 
and Creation. If God ever appeared in any man, he appeared in him, as it appears by 
this Book. That a man who had not the benefit of his Ancestors knowledg, being as I 
said before, The first inventer of the Art of Communicating Knowledg to Posterity by 
writing, should be so high a Divine, and so deep a Philosopher, seems to be a thing 
more of God, then of Man; and therefore it was the opinion of some,® That he came 
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2 Geber Paracel. Henricus Nollius in theoria Philosophie Hermetice tractatu priimo. 
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from Heaven, not born upon Earth. There is contained in this Book, that true Philoso- 
phy, without which, it is impossible ever to attain to the height, and exactness of Piety, 
and Religion. According to this Philosophy, I call him a Philosopher, that shall learn 
and study the things that are, and how they are ordered, and governed, and by whom, 
and for what cause, or to what end; and he that doth so, will acknowledg thanks to, 
and admire the Omnipotent Creator, Preserver, and Directer of all these things. And 
he that shall be thus truly thankful, may truly be called Pious and Religious; and he 
that is Religious, shall more and more, know where, and what the Truth is: And learn- 
ing that, he shall yet be more and more Religious. 

The glory and splendor of Philosophy, is an endevoring to understand the chief Good, 
as the Fountain of all Good: Now how can we come neer to, or finde out the Fountain, 
but by making use of the Streams as a conduct to it? The operations of Nature, are 
Streams running from the Fountain of Good, which is God. I am not of the ignorant, 
and foolish opinion of those that say, The greatest Philosophers, are the greatest Athe- 
ists; as if to know the Works of God, and to understand his goings forth in the Way 
of Nature, must necessitate a man to deny God. The?’ Scripture disapproves of this as 
a sottish tenent, and experience contradicts it: For behold! Here is the greatest Phi- 
losopher, and therefore the greatest Divine. _ 

Read understandingly this ensuing Book (and for thy help, thou mayest make use of 
that volumnious* Commentary written upon it) then it will speak more for its Author, 
then can be spoken by any man, at least by me. 7 


Thine in the love of the Truth, J. F. 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS HIS FIRST BOOK. 


1, I, O my Son, write this first Book, both for Humanity sake, 
and for Piety towards God. 

2. For there can be no Religion more true or just, then® to 
know the things that are; and to acknowledg thanks for all things, 
to him that made them, which thing I shall not cease continually 
to do. 

3. What then should a man do, O Father, to lead his life well ; 
seeing there is nothing here true? 

4. Be Pious. and Religious, O my Son; for he that doth so, is 
the best and highest Philosopher; and without Philosophy, it is 
impossible ever to attain to the height and exactness of Piety or 
Religion. 

5. But he that shall learn and study the things that are, and 
how they are ordered and. governed, and by whom, and for what 
cause, or to what end, will acknowledg thanks to the Workman, 


1 Job. 38. ? Hannibal Rosseli Calabar. 


3 Then, for than; onely, for only; etc. (The omy of the quaint English is pre- 
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as toa good Father, an excellent Nurse, and a faithful Steward, 
and he that gives thanks shall be Pious or Religious, and he that 
is Religious shall know both where the truth is, and what it is, 
and learning that, he will be yet more and more Religious. 

6. For never, O Son, shall, or can that Soul, which while it is 
in the Body lightens and lifts up it self to know and comprehend 
that which is Good and True, slide back to the contrary: For it 
is infinitely enamored thereof, and forgetteth all Evils; and when 
it hath learned and known its Father and Progenitor, it can no 
more Apostatize or depart from that Good. 

7. And let this, O Son, be the end of Religion and Piety; 
whereunto when thou art once arrived, thou shalt both live well, 
and die blessedly, whilest thy Soul is not ignorant whether it must 
return, and flie back again. 

8. For this onely, O Son, is the way to the Zruwth, which our 
Progenitors travelled in; and by which, making their Journey, 
they at length attained to the Good. It is a Venerable way, and 
plain, but hard and difficult for the Soul to go in that is in the Body. 

9. For first must it war against its own self, and after much 
Strife and Dissention, it must be overcome of one part; for the 
Contention is of one against two, whilest it flies away, and they 
strive to hold and detain it. 

10. But the victory of both is not like; for the one hasteth to 
that which is Good, but the other is a neighbor to the things that 
are Evil; and that which is Good, desireth to be set at Liberty ; 
but the things that are Evil, love Bondage and Slavery. 

11. And if the two parts be overcome, they become quiet, and 
are content to accept of it as their Ruler ; but if the one be over- 
come of the two, it is by them led and carried to be punished by 
its being and continuance here. 

12. This is, O Son, the Guide in the way that leads thither; 
for thou must first forsake the Body before thy end, and get the 
victory in this Contention ard Strifeful life, and when thou hast 
overcome, return. 

13. But now, O my Son, I will by Heads run through the 
things that are: Understand thou what I say, and remember what 
thou hearest. 

14. All things that are are moved, onely that which is not is 
unmoveable. 
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becomes any other thing. 


27. 
which is Reasonable is immortal. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
is, is moved by a Soul. 

33. Every thing that suffers is Sensible, every thing that is 
Sensible suffereth. 

34. 
Creature. 


living thing. 
. Not every Body is sick; every Body that is sick is dissolve- 


. The Minde in God. 
. Reasoning (or disputing, or discoursing) in Man. 

- Reason in the Minde. 

. The Minde is voyd of suffering. 

. No thing in a Body true. 

. All that is incorporeal, is voyd of Lying. 

. Every thing that is made is corruptible. 

. Nothing good upon Earth, nothing evil in Heaven. 
- God is good, Man is evil. 

. Good is voluntary, or of its own accord. 
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Every Body is changeable. 

Not every Body is dissolveable. 

Some Bodies are dissolveable. 

Every living thing is not mortal. 

Not every living thing is immortal. 

That which may be dissolved is also corruptible. 

That which abides always is unchangeable. 

That which is unchangeable is eternal. 

That which is always made is always corrupted. 

That which is made but once, is never corrupted, neither 


First, God; Secondly, the World; Thirdly, Man. 
The World for Man, Man for God. 
Of the Soul; that part which is Sensible is mortal, but that 


Every Essence is immortal. 

Every Essence is unchangeable. 

Every thing that is, is double. 

None of the things that are stand still. 

Not all things are moved by a Soul, but every thing that 


Every thing that is sad, rejoyceth also, and is a mortal living 


Not every thing that joyeth is also sad, but is an eternal 
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47. Evil is unvoluntary, or against its will. 

48. The Gods choose good things, as good things. 

49. Time is a Divine thing. 

50. Law is Humane. 

51. Malice is the nourishment of the World. 

52. Time is the Corruption of Man. 

53. Whatsoever is in Heaven is unalterable. 

54. All upon Earth is alterable. 

55. Nothing in Heaven is servanted, nothing upon Earth free. 

56. Nothing unknown in Heaven, nothing known upon Earth. 

57. The things upon Earth, communicate not with those in 
Heaven. 

58. All things in Heaven are unblameable, all things upon 
Earth are subject to Reprehension. 

59. That which is immortal, is not mortal; that which is mor- 
tal, is not immortal. 

60. That which is sown, is not always begotten; but that which 
is begotten always, is sown. 

61. Of a dissolveable Body, there are two Times, one from sow- 
ing to generation, one from generation to death. 

62. Of an everlasting Body, the time is onely from the Genera- 
tion. 

63. Dissolveable Bodies are increased and diminished. 

64. Dissolveable matter is altered into contraries; to wit, Cor- 
ruption and Generation, but Eternal matter into its self, and its 
like. 

65. The Generation of Man is Corruption, the Corruption of 
Man is the beginning of Generation. 

66. That which off-springs or begetteth another, is it self an off- 
spring or begotten by another. 

67. Of things that are, some are in Bodies, some in their Jdeas. 

68. Whatsoever things belong to operation or working, are in 
a Body. 

69. That which is immortal, partakes not of that which is mor- 
tal. 

70. That which is mortal, cometh not into a Body immortal; 
but that which is immortal, cometh into that which is mortal. 

71. Operations or Workings are not carried upwards, but de- 
scend downwards. 
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72. Things upon Earth, do nothing advantage those in Heaven ; 
but all things in Heaven do profit and advantage the things upon 
Earth. 

73. Heaven is capable, and a fit receptable of everlasting Bodies, 
the Earth of corruptible Bodies. 

74. The Earth is bruitish, the Heaven is reasonable or ra- 
tional. 

75. Those things that are in Heaven, are subjected or placed 
_ under it; but the things on Earth, are placed upon it. 

76. Heaven is the first Element. 

77. Providence is Divine Order. 

78. Necessity is the Minister or Servant of Providence. 

79. Fortune is the carriage or effect of that which is without 
Order ; the Idol of operation, a lying fantasie or opinion. 

80. What is God? The immutable or unalterable Good. 

81. What is Man? An unchangeable Evil. 

82. If thou perfectly remember these Heads, thou canst not for- 
get those things which in more words I have largely expounded 
unto thee; for these are the Contents or Abridgment of them. 

83. Avoyd all Conversation with the multitude or common 
People; for I would not have thee subject to Envy, much less to 
be ridiculous unto the many. 

84. For the like always takes to it self that which is like, but 
the unlike never agrees with the unlike: Such Discourses as these 
have very few Auditors, and peradventure very few will have, but 
they have something peculiar unto themselves. 

85. They do rather sharpen and whet evil men to their mali- 
ciousness ; therefore it behoveth to avoyd the multitude, and take 
heed of them, as not understanding the vertue and power of the 
things that are said. 

86. How dost thou mean, O Father ? 

87. Thus, O Son, the whole Nature and Composition of those 
living things called Men, is very prone to Maliciousness, and is 
very familiar, and as it were nourished with it, and therefore is 
delighted with it. Now-this wight if it shall come to learn or 
know, that the world was once made, and all things are done ac- 
cording to Providence and Necessity, Destiny, or Fate, bearing 
Rule over all; Will he not be much worse then himself? despising 
the whole, because it was made. And if he may lay the cause 
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of Evil, upon Fate or Destiny, he will never abstain from any 
evil work. 

88. Wherefore we must look warily to such kinde of people, 
that being in ignorance, they may be less evil for fear of that which 
is hidden and kept secret. 


(The end of the first Book.) 


THE SECOND BOOK: CALLED POEMANDER. 


1. My Thoughts being once seriously busied about the things 
that are, and my Understanding lifted up, all my bodily Senses 
being exceedingly holden back, as it is with them that are-very 
heavy of sleep, by reason either of fulness of meat, or of bodily 
labor. Me thought I saw one of an exceeding great stature, and 
an infinite greatness call me by my name, and say unto me, What 
wouldest thou hear and see? or what wouldest thou understand, 
to learn, and know ? 

2. Then said I, Who art thou? I am quoth he Poemander, the 
minde of the great Zord, the most Mighty and absolute Emperor : 
I know what thou wouldst have, and I am always present with 
thee. 

3. Then said I, Z would learn the things that are, and under- 
stand the nature of them, and know God. How? said he: I an- 
swered, That I would gladly hear. Then he, Have me again in 
thy minde, and whatsoever thou wouldest learn, I will teach 
thee. 

4, When he had thus said, he was changed in his Jdea or Form, 
and straight-way in the twinckling of an eye, all things were ~ 
opened unto me: And I saw an infinite light, all things were 
become light, both sweet and exceedingly pleasant; and I was 
wonderfully delighted in the beholding it. 

5. But after a little while, there was a darkness made in part, 
coming down obliquely, fearful and hideous, which seemed unto 
me to be changed into a certain moyst nature, unspeakably trou- 
bled, which yielded a smoke as from fire; and from whence pro- 
ceeded a voyce unutterable, and very mournful, but inarticulate, 
insomuch that it seemed to have come from the Light. 

6. Then from that Light, a certain holy Word ioyned it self 
unto Nature, and out-flew the pure and unmixed Fire from the 
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moyst Nature upward on high; it was exceeding light, and sharp, 
and operative withal. And the Air which was also light, followed 
the Spirit and mounted up to Fire (from the Earth and the 
Water), insomuch that it seemed to hang and depend upon it. 

7. And the Earth, and the Water, stayed by themselves so min- 
gled together, that the Earth could not be seen for the Water, but 
they were moved, because of the Spiritual Word that was carried 
upon them. 

8. Then said Poemander unto me, Dost thou understand this 
Vision, and what it meaneth? I shall know, said I: Then said 
he, Z am that Light, the Minde, thy God, who am before that 
moyst Nature that appeared out of darkness ; and that bright and 
lighful Word from the Minde, is the Son of God. 

9. How is that quoth I? Thus, replyed he, Understand it: 
That which in thee seeth and heareth, the Word of the Lord, and 
the Minde, the Father, God, differ not one from the other ; and 
the union of these, is Life. é 

Trismeg. 1 thank thee. Pimand. But first conceive well the 
Light in thy minde, and know it. 

10. When he had thus said, for a long time we looked stedfastly 
one upon the other, insomuch, that I trembled at his Jdea or 
Form. 

11. But when he nodded to me, I beheld in my minde the 
Light that is in innumerable, and the truly indefinite ornament or 
world ; and that the fire is comprehended or contained in or by a 
most great Power, and constrained to keep its station. 

12. These things, I understood, seeing the word of Pimander ; 
and when I was mightily amazed, he said again unto me, Hast 
thou seen in thy minde that Archetypal Form, which was before 
the interminated and infinite Beginning? Thus Pimander to 
me: But whence quoth I, or whereof are the Elements of Nature 
made? Pimander. Of the Will and Counsel of God ; which tak- 
ing the Word, and beholding the beautiful World (in the Arche- 
type thereof’) imitated it, and so made this World, by the princi- 
ples and vital Seeds or Soul-like productions of it self. 

13. For the Minde being God, Male and Female, Life and 
Light, brought forth by his Word; another Minde, the Work- 
man: Which being God of the Fire, and the Spirit, fashioned 
and formed seven other Governors, which in their Circles contain 
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the Sensible World, whose Government or Disposition is called 
Fate or Destiny. 

14. Straightway leaped out, or exalted it self from the down- 
ward born Elements of God, the Word of God, into the clear and 
pure Workmanship of Nature, and was united to the Workman, 
Minde, for it was Consubstantial ; and so the downward born 
Elements of Nature were left without Reason, that they might 
be the onely Matter. 

15. But the Workman, Minde, together with the Word, con- 
taining the Circles and Whirling them about, turned round as a 
Wheel his own Workmanships; and suffered them to be turned 
from an indefinite Beginning, to an undeterminable End; for 
they always begin where they end. 

16. And the Cireulation or running round of these, as the 
Minde willeth, out of the lower or downward-born Elements 
brought forth unreasonable or bruitish Creatures, for they had no 
reason, the Air flying things, and the Water such as swim. 

17. And the Earth and the Water were separated, either from 
other, as the Minde would; and the Earth brought forth from her 
self, such Living Creatures as she had, four footed and creeping 
Beasts, wilde and tame. 

18. But the Father of all things, the Minde being Life and 
Light, brought forth Man, like unto himself, whom he loved as 
his proper Birth ; for he was all beauteous, having the Zmage of 
his Father. 

19. For indeed God was exceedingly enamored of his own Form 
or Shape, and delivered unto it all his own Workmanships: But 
he seeing and understanding the Creation of the Workman in the 
whole, would needs also himself fal to work, and so was separated 
from the Father, being in the sphere of Generation or Operation. 

20. Having all Power, he considered the Operations or Work- 
manships of the Seven ; but they loved him, and every one made 
him partaker of his own Order. 

21. And he learning diligently, aud understanding their Es- 
sence, and partaking their Nature, resolved to pierce and break 
through the Circumference of the Circles, and to understand the 
Power of him that sits upon the Fire. 

22. And having already all power of mortal things, of the Liv- 
ing, and of the unreasonable Creatures of the World, stooped 
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down and peeped through the Harmony, and breaking through 
the strength of the Circles, so shewed and made manifest the 
downward-born Nature, the fair and beautiful Shape or Form of 
God. 

23. Which when he saw, having in it self the unsatiable 
Beauty, and all the Operation of the Seven Governors, and the 
Form or Shape of God, he smiled for love, as if he had seen the 
Shape or Likeness in the Water, or the shadow upon the Earth of 
the fairest Humane form. 

24. And seeing in the Water a shape, a shape like unto himself, 
in himself he loved it, and would cohabit with it; and immedi- 
ately upon the resolution, ensued the Operation, and brought 
forth the unreasonable Image or Shape. 

25. Nature presently laying hold of what it so much loved, did 
wholly wrap her self about it, and they were mingled, for they 
loved one another. 

26. And for this cause, Man above all things that live upon 
Earth, is double; mortal, because of his Body, and immortal, be- 
cause of the substantial Man: For being immortal, and having 
power of all things, he yet suffers mortal things, and such as are 
subject to Fate or Destiny. 

27. And therefore being above all Harmony, he is made and 
become a servant to //armony. And being Hermaphrodite, or 
Male and Female, and watchful, he is governed by, and subjected 
to a Father, that is both Male and Female, and watchful. 

28. After these things, I said, Zhou art my Minde, and I am 
in love with Reason. 

29. Then said Pimander, This is the Mystery that to this day 
is hidden, and kept secret; for Nature being mingled with Man, 
brought forth a Wonder most wonderful ; for he having the Nature 
of the Harmony of the Seven, from him whom I told thee, the 
Fire and the Spirit, ature continued not, but forthwith brought 
forth seven Men all Males and Females, and sublime, or on high, 
according to the Natures of the Seven Governors. 

30. And after these things, O Pimander, quoth I, I am now 
come into a great desire, and longing to hear, do not digress, or 
run out. 

31. But he said, Keep silence, for I have not yet finished the 
first speech. 
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32. Trism. Behold, I am silent. 

33. Piman. The Generation therefore of these Seven was after 
this maner, The Air being Feminine, and the Water desirous of 
Copulation, took from the Fire its ripeness, and from the ether 
Spirit ; and so Vature produced bodies after the Species and Shape 
of men. 

34. And Man was made of Life and Light into Soul and Minde, 
of Life the Soul, of Light the Minde. 

35. And so all the Members of the Sensible World, continued 
unto the period of the end, bearing rule, and generating. 

36. Hear now the rest of that speech, thou so much desirest to hear. 

37. When that period was fulfilled, the bond of all things was 
loosed and untied by the Will of God; for all living Creatures 
being Hermaphroditical, or Male and Female, were loosed and 
untied together with Man; and so the Males were apart by them- 
selves, and the Females likewise. 

38. And straight-ways God said to the Holy Word, Encrease 
in encreasing, and multiply in multitude all you my Creatures 
and Workmanships. And let him that is endued with Minde, 
know himself to be immortal ; and that the cause of death is the 
love of the body, and let him learn all things that are. 

39. When he had thus said, Providence by Fate and Harmony, 
made the mixtures, and established the Generations, and all things 
were multiplied according to their kinde; and he that knew him- 
self, came at length to the Superstantial of every way substantial 
good. 

40. But he that through the Error of Love, loved the Body, 
abideth wandering in darkness, sensible, suffering the things of 
death. 

41. Trism. But why do they that are ignorant, sin so much, 
that they should therefore be deprived of immortality ? 

42. Pimand. Thou seemest not to have understood what thou 
hast heard. 

43. Trism. Peradventure I seem so to thee; but I both under- 
stand and remember them. 

44. Pimand. I am glad, for thy sake, if thou understoodest 
them. 

45. Trism. Tell me why are they worthy of death, that are in 
death ? 
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46. Pimand. Because there goeth a sad and dismal darkness 
before its body ; of which darkness is the moyst Nature; of which 
moyst Nature, the Body consisteth in the sensible World, from 
whence death is derived: Hast thou understood this aright ? 

47. Trism. But why, or how, doth he that understands himself, 
go or pass into God ¢ 

48. Pim. That which the Word of God said, say I: Because 
the Father of all things consists of Life and Light, whereof Man 
is made. 

49. Trism. Thou sayest very well. 

50. Pim. God and the Father is Light and Life, of which Man 
is made. If therefore thou learn and beleeve thy self to be of the 
Life and Light, thon shalt again pass into Life. 

51. Zrism. But yet tell me more, O my Minde, how I shall go 
into Life. 

52. Pim. God faith, Let the Man endued with a Minde, mark, 
consider, and know himself well. : 

53. Trism. Have not all men a minde? 

54. Pim. Take heed what thou sayest, for I the Minde come 
unto men that are holy and good, pure and merciful, and that 
live piously and religiously ; and my presence is a help unto them. 
And forthwith they know all things, and lovingly they supplicate 
and propitiate the Father; and blessing him, they give him 
thanks, and sing hyms unto him, being ordered and directed by 
filial Affection, and natural Love: And before they give up their 
Bodies to the death of them, they hate their Senses, knowing their 
Works and Operations. 

55. Rather I that am the Minde it self, will not suffer the Op- 
erations or Works, which happen or belong to the body, to be 
finished and brought to perfection in them; but being the Porter 
and Door-keeper, I will shut up the entrances of Evil, and cut off 
the thoughtful desires of filthy works. 

56. But to the foolish, and evil, and wicked, and envious, and 
covetous, and murderous, and profane, I am far off giving place 
to the revenging Demon, which applying unto him the sharpness 
of fire, tormenteth such a man sensible, and armeth him the more 
to all wickedness, that he may obtain the greater punishment. 

57. And such a one never ceaseth, having unfulfillable desires, 
and unsatiable concupiscences, and always fighting in darkness ; 
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for the Demon afflicts and tormenteth him continually, and in- 
creaseth the fire upon him more and more. 

58. Trism. Thou hast, O Minde, most excellently taught me 
all things, as I desired; but tell me moreover, after the return is 
made, what then ? 

59. Pimand. First of all, in the resolution of the material 
Body, the Body it self is given up to alteration, and the form 
which it had, becometh invisible; and the idle maners are per- 
mitted, and left to the Demon, and the Senses of the Body return 
into their Fountains, being parts, and again made up into Opera- 
tions. 

60. And Anger and Concupiscence go into the bruitish, or un- 
reasonable Nature; and the rest striveth upward by Harmony. 

61. And to the first Zone it giveth the penne it had of inereas- 
ing and diminishing. 

62. To the second, the machination or plotting of evils, and one 
effectual deceipt or craft. 

63. To the third, the idle deceipt of Coneupiscence. 

64. To the fourth, the desire of Rule, and unsatiable Ambitions 

65. To the tifth, prophane Boldness, and the headlong rashnes. 
of Contidence. 

66. To the sixth, Evil and ineffectual occasions of Riches. 

67. And to the seventh Zone, subtile Falshood, alwayes lying 
in wait. 

68. And then being made naked of all the Operations of Har- 
mony, it cometh to the eighth Nature, having its proper power, 
and singeth praises to the Father with the things that are, and all 
they that are present rejoyce, and congratulate the coming of it; 
and being made like to them with whoin it converseth, it heareth 
also the Powers that are above the eighth Nature, singing praise 
to God in a certain voyce that is peculiar to them. 

69. And then in order they return unto the Father, and them- 
selves deliver themselves to the powers, and becoming powers, 
they are in God. 

70. This is the Good, and to them that know to be deified. 

71. Furthermore, why sayest thou, What resteth, but that 
understanding all men, thou become a guide, and way-leader to 
them that are worthy ; that the kinde of Humanity or Mankinde, 
may be saved by God? 
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72. When Pimander had thus said unto me, he was mingled 
among the Powers. 

73. But I giving thanks, and blessing the Father of all things, 
rose up, being enabled by him, and taught the Nature, of the 
Nature of the whole, and having seen the greatest sight or spec- 
tacle. 

74. And I began to Preach unto men, the beauty and fairness . 
of Piety and Knowledg. 

75. O ye People, Men, born and made of the Earth, which have 
given your selves over to drunkenness, and sleep, and to the igno- 
rance of God, be sober, and cease your surfeit, whereto you are 
dllured, and invited by bruitish, and unreasonable sleep. 

76. And they that heard me, come willingly, and with one 
accord; and then I said further. 

17. Why, O Men of the Off-spring of the Earth, why have you 
delivered your selves over unto death, having power to partake of 
immortality? Repent and change your mindes, you that have 
together walked in Error, and have been darkned in ignorance. 

78. Depart from that dark light, be partakers of immortality, 
and leave or forsake corruption. 

79. And some of them that heard me, mocking and scorning, 
went away, and delivered themselves up to the way of death. 

80. But others casting themselves down before my feet, be- 
sought me, that they might be taught; but I causing them to rise 
up, became a guide of mankinde, teaching them the reasons how, 
and by what means they may be saved. And I sowed in them 
the words of Wisdom, and nourished them with Ambrosian water 
of immortality. 

81. And when it was Evening, and the Brightness of the same 
began wholly to go down, I commanded them to go down, I com- 
manded them to give thanks to God; and when they had finished 
their thanksgiving, every one returned to his own lodging. 

82. But I wrote in my self, the bounty and beneficence of P7- 
mander ; and being filled with what I most desired, I was exceed- 
ing glad. 

83. For the sleep of the Body'was the sober watchfulness of the 
minde ; and the shutting of my eyes the true sight, and my silence 
great with childe, and full of good; and the pronouncing of my 
words, the blossoms and fruits of good things. 
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84. And thus came to pass or happened unto me, which I 
received from my minde, that is, Pimander, the Lord of the 
Word; whereby I became inspired by God, with the Truth. 

85. For which cause, with my Soul, and whole strength, I give 
praise and blessing unto God the Father. 

86. Holy is God the Father of all things. 

87. Holy is God, whose will is performed, and accomplished by 
his own powers. 

88. Holy is God, that determineth to be known, and is known 
of his own, or those that are his. 

89. Holy art thou, that by thy Word hast established all 
things. 

90. Holy art thou, of whom all Nature is the Image. 

91. Holy art thou, whom Nature hath not formed. 

92. Holy art thou that art stronger then all power. 

93. Holy art thou, that art greater then all excellency. 

94. Holy art thou, who art better then all praise. 

95. Accept these reasonable Sacrifices from a pure soul, and a 
heart stretched out unto thee. 

96. O thou unspeakable, unutterable, to be praised with silence ! 

97. I beseech thee, that I may never erre from the Knowledg of 
thee, look mercifully upon me, and enable me, and enlighten with 
this Grace, those that are in ignorance, the brothers of my kinde, 
but thy sons. 

98. Therefore I beleeve thee, and bear witness, and go into the 
Life and Light. . 

99. Blessed art thou, O Father, thy man would be sanctified 
with thee, as thow hast given him all power. 


(The end of the second Book.) 


THE THIRD BOOK: CALLED THE HOLY SERMON, 


1. The glory of all things, God, and that which is Divine, and 
the Divine Nature, the beginning of things that are. 

2. God, and the Minde, and Nature, and Matter, and Opera- 
tion, or Working, and Necessity, and the End, and Renovation. 

3. For there were in the CAaos, an infinite darkness in the 
Abyss or bottomless Depth, and Water, and a subtile Spirit intel- 
ligible in Power; and there went out the Holy Light, and the 
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Elements were coagulated from the Sand out of the moyst Sub- 
stance. 
4. And all the Gods apie the Nature full of Seeds. 

5. And when all things were interminatec and unmade up, the 
light things were divided on high. And the heavy things were 
founded upon the moyst Sand, “all things being Terminated or 
Divided by Fire; and being sustained or hung up by the Spirit, 
they were so nied, and the Heaven was seen in Seven Circles. 

6. And the Gods were seen in their /deas of the Stars, with all 
their Signes, and the Stars were numbred with the Gods in them. 
And the Sphere was all lined with Ayr, carried about in a circular 
motion by the Spirit of God. 

7. And every God by his internal power, did that which was 
commanded him; and there were made four footed things, and 
creeping things, and such as live in the Water, and such as flie, 
and every fruitful Seed, and Grass, and the Fiowers of all Greens, 
all which had sowed in themselves the Seeds of Regeneration. 

8. As also the Generations of men, to the knowledg of the Di- 
vine Works, and a lively or working Testimony of Nature, and a 
multitude of men, and the Dominion of all things under Heaven, 
and the knowledg of good things, and to be increased in increas- 

‘ing, and multiplied in multitude. 

9. And every Soul in Flesh, by the wonderful working of the 
Gods in the Circles, to the beholding of Heaven, the Gods, Divine 
Works, and the Operations of Nature; and for Signes of good 
things, and the knowledg of the Divine Power, and to finde out 
every cunning workmanship of gvod things. 

10. So it beginneth to live in them, and to be wise according to 
the Operation of the cuurse of the circular Gods; and to be re- 
solved into that which shall be great Monuments, and Remem- 
brances of the cunning Works done upon Earth, leaving them to 
be read by the darkness of times. 

11. And every Generation of living Flesh, of Fruit, Seed, and 
all Handicratts, though they be lost, must of necessity be renewed 
by the renovation of the Gods, and of the Nature of a Circle, mov- 
ing in number ; for it is a Divine thing, that every worldly tem- 
perature should be renewed by nature ; for in that which is Divine, 
is Nature also established. 

(The end of the Fragments of the third Book, very unperfect.) 
XxX—16 
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THE FOURTH BOOK: CALLED THE KEY. 


1. Yesterdays Speech, O Asclepius, I dedicated to thee, this 
days it is fit to dedicate to Zat, because it an Epitome of those 
general Speeches that were spoken to him. 

2. God therefore, and the Father, and the Good, O Tat, have 
the same Nature, or rather also the same Act and Operation. 

8. For there is one name or appellation of Nature and Increase, 
which concerneth things changeable, and another about things 
unchangeable, and about things unmoveable, that is to say, Things 
Divine and Humane; every one of which, himself will have so to 
be; but action or operation, is of another thing, or elsewhere, as 
we have taught in other things, Divine and Humane, which must 
here also be understood. | 

4. For his Operation or Act, is his Will, and his Essence, to 
will all things to be. 

5. For what is God, and the Father, and the Good, but the 
Being of all things that yet are not, and the existence it self, of 
those things that are? 

6. This is God, this is the Father, this is the Good, whereunto 
no other thing is present or approacheth. 

7. For the World, and the Sun, which is also a Father by Par- 
ticipation, is not for all that equally the cause of Good, and of 
Life, to living Creatures: And if this be so, he is altogether con- 
strained by the Will of the Good, without which, it is not possible, 
either to be, or to be begotten or made. 

8. But the Father is the cause of his Children, who hath a will 
both to sowe and nourish that which is good by the Sun. 

9. For Good is always active or busie in making; and this can- 
not be in any other, but in him that taketh nothing, and yet will- 
eth all things to be; for I will not say, O Zat, making them; for 
he that maketh, is defective in much time, in which sometimes he 
maketh not, as also of quantity and quality ; for sometimes he 
maketh those things that have quantity and quality, and some- 
times the contrary. 

10, But God is the Father, and the Good, in being all things; 
for he both will be this, and is it, and yet all this for himself (as 
is true) in him that can see it. 
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11. For all things else are for this, it is the property of Good 
to be known: This is the Good, O Tat. 

12. Tat. Thou hast filled us, O Father, with a sight, both good 
and fair, and the eye of my minde is almost become more holy by 
the sight or spectacle. 

13. Trism. I wonder not at it, for the sight of Good is not like 
the Beam of the Sun, which being of a fiery shining brightness, 
maketh the eye blinde by his excessive Light, that gazeth upon 
it; rather the contrary, for it enlighteneth, and so much increaseth 
the light of the eye, as any man is able to receive the influence of 
this intelligible clearness. 

14. For it is more swift and sharp to pierce, and innocent or 
harmless withal, and full of immortality ; and they that are capa- 
ble, and can draw any store of this spectacle, and sight, do many 
times fall asleep from the Body, into this most fair and. beauteous 
Vision ; which thing Celiuvs and Saturn our Progenitors, obtained 
unto. 

15. Tat. I would we also, O Father, could do so. 

16. Zrism. I would we could, O Son; but for the present we 
are less intent to the Vision, and cannot yet open the eyes of our 
mindes to behold the incorruptible, and incomprehensible Beauty 
of that Good: But then shall we see it, when we have nothing at 
all to say of it. 

17. For the knowledg of it, is a Divine Silence, and the rest of 
all the Senses: For neither can he that understands that, under- 
stand any thing else, nor he that sees that, see any thing else, nor 
hear any other thing, nor in sum, move the Body. 

18. For shining stedfastly upon, and round about the whole 
Minde, it enlighteneth all the Soul; and loosing it from the Bod- 
ily Senses and Motions, it draweth it from the Body, and changeth 
it wholly into the Essence of God. 

19. For it is possible for the Soul, O Son, to be deified while 
yet it lodgeth in the Body of Man, if it contemplate the beauty of 
the Good. 

20. Tat. How dost thou mean deifying, Father ? 

21. Zrism. There are differences, O Son, of every Soul. 

22. Tat. But how dost thou again divide the changes? 

23. Trism. Hast thou not heard in the general Speeches, that 
from one Soul of the universe, are all those Souls, which in all the 
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world are tossed up and down, as it were, and severally divided ? 
Of these Souls there are many changes, some into a more fortunate 
estate, and some quite contrary; for they which are of creeping 
things, are changed into those of watery things; and those ot 
things living in the water, to those of things living upon the Land ; 
and Airy ones are changed into men, and humane Souls, that lay 
hold of immortality, are changed into Demons. 

24. And so they go on into the Sphere or Region of the fixed 
Gods; for there are two quiers or companies of Gods, one of them 
that wander, and another of them that are fixed: And this is the 
most perfect glory of the Soul. 

25. But the Soul entring into the Body of a Man, if it con- 
tinue evil, shall neither taste of immortality, nor is partaker of 
the good. 

26. But being drawn back the same way, it returneth into 
creeping things. And this is the condemnation of an evil Soul. 

27. And the wickedness of a Soul, is ignorance; for the Soul 
that knows nothing of the things that are, neither the Nature of 
them, nor that which is good, but is blinded, rusheth and dasheth 
against the bodily Passions; and unhappy, as it is, not knowing 
it self, it serveth strange Bodies, and evil ones, carrying the Body 
as a burthen, and not ruling, but ruled. And this is the mischief 


of the Soul. 


28. On the contrary, the vertue of the Soul is Knowledg; for 
he that knows, is both good and religious, and already Divine. 

29. Tat. But who is such a one, O Father? 

30. Zrism. He that neither speaks, nor hears many things; for 
he, O Son, that heareth two speeches or hearings, fighteth in the 
‘shadow. 

31. For God, and the Father, and Good, is neither spoken nor 
heard. 

32. This being so in all things that are, are the Senses, because 
they cannot be without them. 

33. But Knowledg differs much from Sense; for Sense is of 
things that surmount it, but Knowledg is the end of Sense. 

34. Knowledg is the gift of God; for all Knowledg is unbodily, 
but useth the Minde as an Instrument, as the Minde useth the 
Body. 

35. Therefore both intelligible and material things, go both of 
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them into bodies ; for, of contraposition, that és, setting one against 
another, and contrariety, all things must consist. And it is im- 
possible it should be otherwise. | 

36. Tat. Who therefore is this material God ? 

37. Trism. The fair and beautiful World, and yet it is not 
good ; for it is material, and easily passible, nay, it is the first of 
all passible things; and the second of the things that are, and 
needy or wanting somewhat else. And it was once made, and is 
always, and is ever in generation, and made, and continually 
makes, or generates things that have quantity and quality. 

38. For it is moveable, and every material motion is generation ; 
but the intellectual stability moves the material motion after this 
maner. 

39. Because the World is a sphere, that is, a head, and above 
the head there is nothing material, as beneath the feet there is 
nothing intellectual. 

40. The whole universe is materiai: The Minde is the head, 
and it is moved spherically, that is like a head. 

41. Whatsoever therefore is joyned or united to the Membrane 
or Film of this head, wherein the Soul is, is immortal, and as in 
the Soul of a made Body, hath its Soul full of the Body; but 
those that are further from that Membrane, have the Body full of 
Soul. 

42. The whole is a living wight, and therefore consisteth of 
material, and intellectual. 

43. And the World is thé first, and Man the second living wight 
after the World, but the first of things that are mortal; and there- 
fore hath whatsoever benefit of the Soul all the other have: And 
yet for all this, he is not onely not good, but flatly evil, as being 
mortal. 

44, For the World is not good, as it is moveable; nor evil, as 
it is immortal. 

45. But man is evil, both as he is moveable, and as he is mortal. 

46. But the Soul of Man is carried in this maner, 7he Minde 
is in Reason, Reason in the Soul, the Soul in the Spirit, the Spirit 
in the Body. 

47. The Spirit being diffused, and going through the veins, and 
arteries, and blood, both moveth the living Creature, and after a 
certain maner beareth it. 
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48. Wherefore some also have thought the Soul to be blood, 
being deceived in Nature, not knowing that first the Spirit/must 
return into the Soul, and then the blood is congealed, the veins 
and arteries emptied, and then the living thing dieth: And this 
is the death of the Body. 

49. All things depend of one beginning, and the beginning de- 
pends of that which is one and alone. 

50. And the beginning is moved, that it may again be a begin- 
ning; but that which is one, standeth and abideth, and is not 
moved. 

51. There are therefore these three, God the Father, and the 
Good, the World and Man: God hath the World, and the World 
hath Man; and the World is the Son of God, and Man as it were 
the Off-spring of the World. 

52. For God is not ignorant of man, but knows him perfectly, 
and will be known by him. This onely is healthful to man; the 
Knowledg of God: This is the return of Olympus; by this onely 
the Soul is made good, and not sometimes good, and sometimes 
evil, but of necessity Good. 

53. Tat. What meanest thou, O Father? 

54. Trism. Consider, O Son, the Soul of a Childe, when as yet 
it hath received no dissolution of its Body, which is not yet grown, 
but is very small: how then if it look upon it self, it sees it self 
beautiful, as not having been yet spotted with the Passions of the 
Body, but as it were depending yet upon the Soul of the World. 

55. But when the Body is grown ahd distracteth the Soul, it 
ingenders Forgetfulness, and partakes no more of the Fair, and 
the Good, and Forgetfulness is Evilness. 

56. The like also happeneth to them that go out of the Body: 
For when the Soul runs back into it self, the Spirit is contracted 
into the blood, and the Soul into the Spirit ; but the Minde being 
made pure, and free from these cloathings; and being Divine by 
Nature, taking a fiery Body, rangeth abroad in every place, leav- 
ing the Soul to judgment, and to the punishment it hath deserved. 

57. Tat. Why dost thou say so, O Father, That the Minde is 
separated from the Soul, and the Soul from the Spirit? When 
even now thou saidst the Soul was the Cloathing, or Apparrel of 
the Minde, and the Body of the Soul. 

58. Zrism. O Son, he that hears must co-understand, and con" 
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spire in thought with him that speaks; yea, he must have his 
hearing swifter and sharper, then the voyce of the speaker. 

59. The disposition of these Cloathings or Covers, is done in 
an Earthly Body ; for it is impossible, that the Minde should estab- 
lish or rest it self, naked, and of it self, in an Earthly Body; 
neither is the Earthly Body able to bear such immortality: And 
therefore, that it might suffer so great vertue, the Minde com- 
pacted as it were, and took to it self the passible Body of the Soul, 
as a Covering or a Cloathing. And the Soul being also in some 
sort Divine, useth the Spirit as her Minister and Servant; and the 
Spirit governeth the living thing. 

60. When therefore the Minde is separated, and departeth from 
the Earthly Body, presently it puts on its Fiery Coat, which it 
could not do, having to dwell in an Earthly Body. 

61. For the Earth cannot suffer fire, for it is all burned of a 
small spark; therefore is the water poured round about the Earth, 
as a Wall or defence, to withstand the flame of fire. _ 

62. But the Minde being the most sharp or swift of all the Di- 
vine Cogitations, and mcre swift then all the Elements, hath the 
fire for its Body. 

63. For the Minde which is the Workman of all, useth the fire 
as his Instrument in his workmanship; and he that is the Work- 
man of all, useth it to the making of all things, as it is used by 
man, to the making of Earthly things onely ; for the Minde that 
is. upon Earth, voyd, or naked of fire, cannot do the business of 
men, nor that which is otherwise the affairs of God. 

64. But the Soul of Man, and yet not every one, but that which 
is pious and religious, is Angelical and Divine. And such a Soul, 
after it is departed from the Body, having striven the strife of 
Piety, becomes either Minde or God. 

65. And the strife of Piety is to know God, and to injure no 
Man ; and this way it becomes Minde. 

66. But an impious Soul abideth in its own essence, punished 
of it self, and seeking an earthly and humane Body to enter 
into. 

67. For no other Body is capable of an Humane Soul, neither 
is it lawful for a Mans Soul to fall into the Body of an unreason- 
able living thing: For it is the Law or Decree of God, to preserve 
an Humane Soul from so great a contumely and reproach. 
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68. Zat. How then is the Soul of Man punished, O Father; and 
what is its greatest torment ? 

69. Herm. Impiety,O my Son; for what Fire hath so great a 
flame as it? Or what biting Beast doth so tear the Body, as it 
doth the Soul. 

70. Or dost thou not see how many Evils the wicked Soul suf- 
fereth, roaring and erying out, J am burned, I am consumed, I 
know not what to say, or do, I am devoured, unhappy wretch, of 
the evils that compass, and lay hold upon me ; miserable that I 
am, I neither see nor hear any thing. 

71. These are the voyces of a punished and tormented Soul, and 
not as many; and thou, O Son, thinkest, that the Soul going out 
of the Body, grows bruitish or enters into a Beast; which is a 
very great Error, for the Soul punished after this maner. 

72. For the Minde, when it is ordered or appointed to get a 
fiery Body for the services of God, coming down into the wicked 
Soul, torments it with the whips of Sins, wherewith the wicked 
Soul being scourged, turns it self to Murthers, and Contumelies, 
and Blasphemies, and divers Violences, - other things by which 
men are injured. 

73. But into a pious Soul, the Minde entering, leads it into the 
Light of Knowledg. 

74. And such a Soul is never satisfied with singing praise Zo 
God, and speaking well of all men; and both in words and deeds, 
always doing good in imitation of her Father. 

75. Therefore, O Son, we must give thanks, and pray, that we 
may obtain a good minde. 

76. The Soul therefore may be altered or changed into the bet- 
ter, but into the worse it is impossible. 

77. But there is a communion of Souls; and those of Gods, com- 
municate with those men; and those of men, with those of Beasts. 

78. And the better always take of the worse, Gods of Men, Men 
of bruit Beasts, but God of all: For he is the best of all, and all 
things are less then he. 

79. Theretore is the World subject unto God, Man unto , the 
World, and unreasonable things to Man. 

80. But God is above all, and about all; and the beams of God 
are operations ; and the beams of the World are Natures; and the 
beams of Man are Arts and Sciences. 
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81. And Operations do act by the World, and upon man by the 
natural beams of the World, but Natures work by the Elements, 
and man by Arts and Sciences. 

82. And this is the Government of the whole, depending upon 
the Nature of the One, and piercing or coming down by the One 
Minde, then which nothing is more Divine, and more efficacious 
or operative; and nothing more uniting, or nothing is more One. 
The Communion of Gods to Men, and of Men to Gods. 

83. This is the Bonus genius, or good Demon: blessed Soul 
that is fullest of it! and unhappy Soul that is empty of it. 

84. Zat. And wherefore Father ? 

85. Trism. Know Son, that every Soul hath the Good Minde ; 
for of that it is we now speak, and not of that Minister, of which 
we said before, That he was sent from the Judgment. 

86. For the Soul without the Minde, can neither do, nor say 
any thing; for many times the Minde flies away from the Soul, 
and in that hour the Soul neither seeth nor heareth, but is like an 
unreasonable thing; so great is the power of the Minde. 

87. But neither brooketh it an idle or lazy Soul, but leaves such 
a one fastned to the Body, and by it pressed down. 

88. And such a Soul, O Son, hath no minde; wherefore neither 
must such a one be called a Man. 

89. For Man isa Divine living thing, and is not to be compared 
to any bruit Beast that lives upon Earth, but to them that are 
above in Heaven, that are called Gods. 


90. Rather, if we shall be bold to speak the truth, he that isa ° 


man indeed, is above them, or at least they are equal in power, 
one to the other: For none of the things in Heaven will come 
down upon Earth, and leave the limits of Heaven, but a man 
ascends up into Heaven, and measures it. 

91. And he knoweth what things are on high, and what below, 
and learneth all other things exactly. 

92. And that which is the greatest of all, he leaveth not the 

Earth, and yet is above: So great is the greatness of his Nature. 

93. Wherefore we must.be bold to say, Zhat an Earthly man, is 
a mortal God ; and that the heavenly God, is an immortal Man. 

94. Wherefore, by these two are all things governed, the World, 
and Man; but they and all things else, of that which is One. 


(The end of the fourth Book.) 


| 
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THE FIFTH BOOK: THAT GOD IS NOT MANIFEST, AND 
YET MOST MANIFEST. 


1. This Discourse I will also make to thee, O TZat, that thou 
mayst not be ignorant of the more excellent Name of God. 

2. But do thou contemplate in thy Minde, how that which to 
many seems hidden and unmanifest, may be most manifest unto 
thee. 

3. For it were not all, if it were apparent, for whatsoever is 
apparent, is generated or made; for it was made manifest, but 
that which is not manifest is ever. 

4, For it needeth not to be manifested, for it is always. 

- 5. And he maketh all other things manifest, being unmanifest, 
as being always, and making other things manifest, he is not made 
manifest. 

6. Himself is not made, yet in fantasie he fantasieth all things, 
or in appearance he maketh them appear; for appearance is onely 
of those things that are generated or made, for appearance is noth- 
ing but generation. 

7. But he that is One, that is not made nor generated, is also 
unapparent and unmanifest. 

8. But making all things appear, he appeareth in all, and by 
all; but especially he is manifested to, or in those things wherein 
himself listeth. 

9. Thou therefore, O Tat, my Son, pray first to the Lord and 
Father, and to the Alone, and to the One, from whom is one to 
be merciful to thee, that thou mayest know and understand so 
great a God; and that he would shine one of his beams upon 
thee in thy understanding. 

10. For oneiy the Understanding sees that which is not mani- 
fest, or apparent, as being it self not manifest or apparent; and 
if thou canst, O Tat, it will appear to the eyes of thy minde. 

11. For the Lord, voyd of envy, appeareth through the whole 
world. Thou mayest see the intelligence, and take it in thy 
hands, and contemplate the Image of God. 

12. But if that which is in thee, be not known or apparent unto 
thee, how shall he in thee be seen, and appear unto thee by the 
eyes? 

13. But if thou wilt see him, consider and understand the 
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Sun, consider the course of the Moon, consider the order of the 
Stars. 

14. Who is he that keepeth order? for all order is cireumscribed 
or terminated in number and place. 

15. The Sun is the greatest of the Gods in Heaven, to whom 
all the heavenly Gods give place, as toa King and potentate; and 
yet he being such a one, greater then the Earth or the Sea, is con- 
tent to suffer infinite lesser Stars to walk and move above himself: 
‘whom doth he fear the while, O Son ? 

16. Every one of these Stars that are in Heaven, do not make 
the like, or an equal course; who is it that hath prescribed unto 
every one, the maner and the greatness of their course ? 

17. This Bear that turns round about its own self, and carries 
round the whole World with her, who possessed and made such 
av Instrument. [?] 

18. Who hath set the bounds to the Sea? who hath established 
the Earth? for there is some Body, O Za, that is the Maker and 
Lord of these things. 

19. For it is impossible, O Son, that either place, or number, 
or measure, should be observed without a Maker. 

20, For no order can be made by disorder or disproportion. 

21. I would it were possible for thee, O my Son, to have wings, 
and to flie into the Air, and being taken up in the midst, between 
Heaven and Earth, to see the stability of the Earth, the fluidness 
of the Sea, the courses of the Rivers, the largeness of the Air, the 
sharpness or swiftness of the Fire, the motion of the Stars, and 
the speediness of the Heaven, by which it goeth round about all 
these. 

22. O Son, what a happy sight it were, at one instant, to see all 
these; that which is unmoveable moved, and that which is hidden 
appear and be manifest ? 

23. And if thou wilt see and behold this Workman, even by 
mortal things that are upon Earth, and in the deep, consider, O 
Son, how Man is made and framed in the Womb; and examine 
diligently the skill, and euning of the Workman, and learn who 
it was that wrought and fashioned the beautiful and Divine shape 
of Man ; who circumscribed and marked out his eyes? who bored 
his nostrils and ears? who opened his mouth, who stretched out 
and tied together his sinews? who channelled the veins? who 
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hardned and made strong the bones? who clothed the flesh with 
skin? who divided the fingers and the joynts? who flatted, and 
made broad the soals of the feet? who diged the pores? who 
stretched out the spleen? who made the Heart like a Pyramis? 
who made the Liver broad? who made the Lights spungy, and 
full of holes? who made the belly large and capacious? who set 
to outward view, the more honorable parts, and hid the filthy 
ones. 

24. See how many Arts in one Matter, and how many Works 
in one Superscription, and all exceedingly beautiful, and all done 
in measure, and yet all differing. 

25. Who hath made all these things? what Mother? what 
Father? save onely God that is not manifest? that made all things 
by his own Will. 

26. And no man says that astatue or an image is made without 
a Carver or a Painter, and was this Workmanship made without 
a Workman? O great Blindness, O great Impiety, O great Ig- 
norance. 

27. Never, O Son Tat, canst thou deprive the Workmanship of 
the Workman, rather it is the best Name of all the Names of God, 
to call him the Father of all, for so he is alone; and this is his 
work to be the Father. 

28. And if thou wilt force me to say any thing more boldly, it 
is his Essence to be pregnant, or great with all things, and to 
make them. 

29. And as without a Maker, it is- impossible that any thing 
should be made, so it is that he should not always be, and always 
be making all things in Heaven, in the Air, in the Earth, in the 
Deep, in the whole World, and in every part of the whole, that 
is, or that is not. 

30. For there is nothing in the whole World, that is not him- 
self ; both the things that are, and the things that are not. 

31. For the things that are, he hath made manifest; and the 
things that are not, he hath hid in himself. 

32. This is God that is better then any name; this is he that is 
secret; this is he that is most manifest; this is he that is to be 
seen by the Minde; this is he that is visible to the eye; this is he 
that hath no body; and this is he that hath many bodies, rather 
there is nothing of any body, which is not He. 
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33. For he alone is all things. 

34. And for this cause he hath all Names, because he is the One 
Father ; and therefore he hath no Name, because he is the Father 
of all. 

35. Who therefore can bless thee, or give thanks for thee, or to 
thee. 

36. Which way shall I look, when I praise thee? upward ? 
downward ? outward ? inward 

37. For about thee there is no maner, nor place, nor any thing 
else of all things that are. 

38. But all things are in thee; all things from thee, thou givest 
all things, and takest nothing ; for thou hast all things, and there 

is nothing that thou hast not. 

39. When shall I praise thee, O Father; for it is —_s possi- 
ble to comprehend thy hour, nor thy time ? 

40. For what shall I praise thee? for what thou hast made, or 
for what thou hast not made? for those things thou hast mani- 
fested, or for those things thou hast hidden ¢ 

41. Wherefore shall I praise thee as being of my self, or having 
any thing of mine own, or rather being anothers ¢ 

42. For thou art what I am, thou art what I do, thou art what 
I say. 

43. Thou art all things, and there is nothing else thou art not. 

44. Thou art thou, all that is made, and all that is not made. 

45. The Minde that understandeth. 

46. The Father that maketh and frameth. 

47. The Good that worketh. 

48. The Good that doth all things. 

49. Of the Matter, the most subtile and slender part is A7r, of 
the Air the Soul, of the Soul the Minde, of the Minde God. 


(The end of the fifth Book.) 


THE SIXTH BOOK: THAT IN GOD ALONE IS GOOD. 


1. Good, O Asclepius, is in nothing but in God alone; or rather 
God himself is the Good always. 

2. And if it beso, then must he be an Essence or Substance, 
voyd of all motion and generation; but nothing is voyd or empty 
of him. 


if 
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3. And this Essence hath about or in himself a Stadle, and firm 
Operation, wanting nothing, most full, and giving abundantly. 

4. One thing is the Beginning of all things, for it giveth all 
things; and when I name the Guod, I mean that which is alto- 
gether, and always Good. 

5. This is present to none, but God alone; for he wanteth noth- 
ing, that he should desire to have it, nor can any thing be taken 
from him; the loss whereof may grieve him; for sorrow is a part 
of evilness. 

6. Nothing is stronger then he, that he should be opposed by 
it; nor nothing equal to him, that he should be in love with it; 
nothing unheard of to be angry, with nothing wiser to be en- 
vious at. 

7. And none of these being in his Essence, what remains, but 
onely the Good ? 

8. For as in this, being such an Essence, there is none of the 
evils; so in none of the other things shall the Good be found. 

9. For in all other things, are all those other things, as well in 
the small as the great, and as well in the particulars, as in this 
living Creature; the greater, and mightiest of all. 

10. For all things that are made or generated, are full of Pas- 
sion, Generation it self being a Passion; and where Passion is 
there is not the Good; where the Good is, there is no Passion ; 
where it is day, it is not night, and where it is night, it is not 
day. 

11. Wherefore it is impossible, that in Generation should be 
the Good, but onely in that which is not generated or made. 

12. Yet as the Participation of all things is in the Matter bound, 
so also of that which is Good. After this maner is the World 
good, as it maketh all things, and in the part of making or doing 
(rovciv) it is Good, but in all other things not good. 

13. For it is passible, and moveable, and the Maker of passible 
things. 

14. In Man also the Good is ordered (or taketh denomination) 
in comparison of that which is evil; for that which is not very 
evil, is here Good; and that which is here called Good, is the least 
particle, or proportion of evil. 

15. It is impossible therefore, that the Good should be here pure 
from Evil; for here the Good groweth Evil, and growing Evil, 
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it doth not still abide Good; and not abiding Good, it becomes 


evil. 

16. Therefore in God alone is the Good, or rather God is the 
Good. 

17. Therefore, O Asclepius, there is nothing in men (or among 
men) but the name of Good, the thing it self is not, for it is im- 
possible; for a material Body receiveth (or comprehendeth) is not 
as being on every side encompassed, and coarcted with evilness, 
and labors, and griefs, and desires, and wrath, and deceipts, and 
foolish opinions. 

18. And in that which is the worst of all, Asclepius, every one 
of the forenamed things, is here beleeved to be the greatest good, 
especially that supream mischief yaorpiapyia the pleasures of the 
Belly, and the ring-leader of all evils: Error is here the absence 
of the Good. 

19. And I give thanks unto God, that concerning the Knowledg 
of Good, put this assurance in my minde, that it is impossible it 
should be in the World. 

20. For the World is the fulness of evilness; but God is ~~ 
fulness of Good, or Good of God. 

21. For the eminencies of all appearing Beauty, are in the Es- 
sence more pure, and more sincere, and peradventure they are also 
the Essences of it. 

22. For we must be bold to say, Asclepius, That the Essence of 
God, if he have an Essence, is 76 xadov that which is fair or beau- 
tiful; but no good is comprehended in this World. 

23. For all things that are subject to the eye, are Idols, 
and as it were shadows; but those things that are not subject 
to the eye, are ever, especially the Hssence of the Fair and the 
Good. 

24. And as the eye cannot see God, so neither the Fair, and 
the Good. 

25. For these are the parts of God that partake the Nature of 
the whole, proper, and familiar unto him alone, inseparable, most 
lovely, whereof either Ged is enamoured, or they are enamoured 
ot God. 

26. If thou canst understand God, thou shalt understand the 
Fair, and the Good, which is most shining, and enlightening, and 
most ‘enlightened by God. 
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27. For that Beauty is above comparison, and that Good is 
inimitable, as God himself. 

28. As therefore thon understandest God, so understand the 
Fair, and the Good; for these are incommunicable to any other 
living Creatures, because they are inseparable from God. 

29. If thou seek concerning God, thou seekest or askest also of 
the Fair, for there is one way that leads to the same thing, that is 
_ Piety with Knowledg. 

30. Wherefore, they that are ignorant, and go not in the way 
of Piety, dare call Man Fair and Good, never seeing so much as 
in a dream, what Good is; but being infolded and wrapped upon 
all evil, and beleeving that the evil is the Good, they by that 
means, both use it unsatiably, and are afraid to be deprived of it ; 
and therefore they strive by all possible means, that they may not 
onely have it, but also encrease it. 

31. Such, O Asclepius, are the Good and Fair things of men, 
which we can neither love nor hate; for this is the hardest thing 
of all, that we have need of them, and cannot live without them. 


(The end of the sixth Book.) 


THE SEVENTH BOOK: HIS SECRET SERMON IN THE MOUNT 
OF REGENERATION, AND THE PROFESSION OF SILENCE. 


TO HIS SON TAT. 


1. Zat. In the general Speeches, O Father, discoursing of the 
Divinitie, thou speakest enigmatically, and didst not cleerly reveal 
thy self, saying, That no man can be saved before Regeneration. 

2. And when I did humbly intreat thee, at the going up to the 
Mountain, after thou hadst discoursed unto me, having a great 
desire to learn this Argument of Regeneration ; because among all 
the rest, I am ignorant onely of this thou toldst me thou wouldst 
impart it unto me, when I would estrange my self from the 
World: whereupon I made my self ready, and have vindicated 
the understanding that is in me, from the deceit of the World. 

3. Now then fulfill my defects, and as thou saidst instruct me 
of Regeneration, either by word of mouth, or secretly ; for 1 know 
not, O Trismegistus, of what Substance, or what Womb, or what 
Seed a Man is thus born. 


L4 
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4. Herm. O Son, this Wisdom is to be understood in silence, 
and the Seed is the true Good. 

5. Tat. Who soweth it, O Father? for I am utterly ignorant, 
and doubtful. 

6. Herm. The Will of God, O Son. 

7. And what maner of Man is he, that is thus born? for in this 
point, I am clean deprived of the Essence that understandeth 
in me. 

8. Herm. The Son of God will be another, God made the uni- 
verse, that in every thing consisteth of all powers. 

9. Tat. Thou tellest me a Riddle Father, and dost not speak as 
a Father to his Son. 

10. Herm. Son, things of this kinde, are not taught, but are by 
God, when he pleaseth, brought to remembrance. 

11. Tat. Thou speakest of things strained, or far fetcht, and 
impossible, Father; and therefore I will directly contradict them. 

12. Herm. Wilt thou prove a stranger Son, to thy Fathers 
kinde ? 

13. Do not envy me, Father, or pardon me, I am thy Natural 
Son ; discourse unto me the maner of Regeneration. 

14. Herm. What shall I say,O my Son? I have nothing to 
say more then this, That I see in my self an unfained sight or spec- 
tacle, made by the merey of God; and I am gone out of my self, 
into an immortal body, and am not now what I was before, but 
was begotten in Minde. 

15. This thing is not taught, nor is it to be seen in this formed 
Element; for which the first compounded form was neglected by 
me, and that I am now separated from it; for I have both the 
touch, and the measure of it, yet am I now estranged from them. 

16. Thou seest, O Son, with thine eyes; but though thou look 
never so stedfastly upon me, with the Body, and bodily sight, thou 
canst not see, nor understand what I am now. 

17. Tat. Thou hast driven me, O Father, into no small fury 
and distraction of minde, for I do not now see my self. 

18. Herm. I would, O Son, that thou also wert gone out of thy 
self, like them that dream in their sleep. 

19. Tat. Then tell me this, who is the Author and Maker of 
Regeneration ? 

20. Herm. The Childe of God, one Man by the Will of God. 
XX—17 
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21. Tat. Now, O Father, thou hast put me to silence for ever, 
and all my former thoughts have quite left, and forsaken me; for 
I see the greatness, and shape of all things here below, and noth- 
ing but falshood in them all. 

22. And sithence this mortal Form is daily changed, and turned 
by time into increase, and diminution, as being falshood: What 
therefore is true, O Zrismegistus ? 

23. Trism. That, O Son, which is not troubled, nor bounded ; 
not coloured, not figured, not changed; that which is naked, 
bright, comprehensible onely of it self, unalterable, unbodily. 

24, Tat. Now I am mad, indeed Father; for when I thought 
me to have been made a wise man by thee, with these thoughts 
thou hast quite dulled all my senses. 

25. Herm. Yet is it so, as I say, O Son, He that looketh onely 
upon that which is carried upward as Fire, that which is carried 
downward as Earth, that which is moyst as Water, and that which 
bloweth, or is subject to blast as Air; how can he sensibly under- 
stand, that which is neither hard, nor moyst, nor tangible, nor 
perspicuous, seeing it is onely understood in power, and operation : 
But I beseech and pray to the Minde, which alone can understand 
the Generation, which is in God. 

26. Tat. Then am I, O Father, utterly unable to do it. 

27. Herm. God forbid Son, rather draw or pull him unto thee 
(or study to know him) and he will come, be but willing, and it 
shall be done: quiet (or make idle) the Senses of the Body, purg- 
ing thy self from unreasonable bruitish torments of matter. 

28. Tat. Have I any (revengers or) tormentors in my self 
Father ? 

29. Herm. Yea, and those, not a few, but many, and fearful 
ones. 

30. Tat. I do not know them, Father. 

31. Herm. One Torment Son is Jgnorance, a second, Sorrow, 
a third, Jntemperance, a fourth, Concupiscence, a fifth, Injustice, 
a sixth, Covetousness, a seventh, Deceit, an eighth, Hnvy, a ninth, 
Fraude or Guile, a tenth, Wrath, an eleventh, Rashness, a 
twelfth, Maliciousness. 

32. They are in number twelve, and under these many more ; 
some which through the prison of the body, do force the inwardly 
placed Man to suffer sensibly. 
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33. And they do not suddenly, or easily depart from him that 
hath obtained mercy of God; and herein consists, both the maner, 
and the reason of Regeneration. 

34. For the rest, O Son, hold thy peace, and praise God in si- 
lence, and by that means, the mercy of God will not cease, or be 
wanting unto us. 

35. Therefore rejoyce, my Son, from henceforward, being purged 
by the powers of God, to the Knowledg of the Truth. 

36. For the revelation of God is come to us, and when that 
came, all Ignorance was cast out. 

37. The knowledg of Joy is come unto us, and when that comes, 
Sorrow shall flie away to them that are capable of it. 

38. I call unto Joy, the power of Temperance, a power whose 
Vertue is most sweet: Let us take her unto our selves, O Son, 
most willingly, for how at her coming hath she put away Intem- 
perance ? 

39. Now I call the fourth, Continence, the power which is over 
Coneupiscence. This, O Son, is the stable and firm foundation 
of Justice. 

40. For see how without labor, she hath chased away Injustice ; 
and we are justified, O Son, when Injustice is away. 

41. The sixth Vertue which comes into us, I call Communion, 
which is agaiust Covetousness. 

42. And when that (Covetousness) is gone, I call Truth; and 
when she cometh, Error and Deceit vanisheth. 

43. See, O Son, how the Good is fulfilled by the access of 
Truth; for by this means, Envy is gone from us; for Truth is 
accompanied with the Good, together also with Life and Light. 

44, And there came no more any torment of Darkness, but 
being overcome, they all fled away suddenly, and tumultuarily. 

45. Thou hast understood, O Son, the maner of Regeneration ; 
for upon the coming of these Ten, the Intellectual Generation is 
perfected, and then it driveth away the Twelve; and we have seen 
it in the Generation it self. 

46. Whosoever therefore hath of Mercy obtained this Genera- 
tion, which is according to God, he leaving all bodily sense, know- 
eth himself to consist of divine things, and rejoyceth, being made 
by God stable and immutable. 

47. Tat. O Father, I conceive and understand, not by the sight 
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of mine eyes, but by the Intellectual Operation, which is by the 
Powers. I am in Heaven, in the Earth, in the Water, in the 
Air; I am in living Creatures, in Plants, in the Womb, every 
where. 

48. Yet tell me further, this one thing, How are the torments 
of Darkness, being in number Twelve, driven away and expelled 
by the Ten powers? What is the maner of it, Zrismegistus ? 

49. Herm. This Tabernacle, O Son, consists of the Zodiacal 
Circle; and this consisting of twelve numbers, the Jdea of one; 
bat all formed Nature admit of divers Conjugations to the deceiv- 
ing of Man. 

50. And though they be different in themselves, yet are they 
united in practice (as for example, Rashness is inseparable from 
Anger) and they are also indeterminate: Therefore with good Rea- 
son, do they make their departure, being driven away by the Ten 
powers; that is to say, By the dead. 

51. For the number of Ten, O Son, is the Begetter of Souls. 
And there Life and Light are united, where the number of Unity 
is born of the Spirit. 

52. Therefore according to Reason, Unity hath the number of 
Ten, and the number of Ten hath Unity. 

53. Tat. O Father, I now see the Universe, and my self in the 
Minde. 

54. Herm. This is Regeneration, O Son, that we should not any 
longer fix our imagination upon this Body, subject to the three 
dimensions, according to this Speech which we have now com- 
mented, That we may not at all calumniate the Universe. 

55. Tat. Tell me, O Father, This Body that consists of Powers, 
shall it ever admit of any Dissolution ? 

56. Herm. Good words Son, and speak not things impossible ; 
for so thou shalt sin, and the eye of thy minde grow wicked. 

57. The sensible Body of Nature is far from the Essential Gen- 
eration ; for that is subject to Dissolution, but this not; and that 
is mortal, but this immortal. Dost thou not know that thou art 
born a God, and the Son of the One, as I am? 

58. Tat. How fain would I, O Father, hear that praise given 
by a Hymn, which thou saidst, thou heardst from the Powers, 

when I was in the Octonary. 
59. Herm. As Pimander said by way of Oracle to the Octon- 
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ary: Thou dost well, O Son, to desire the Solution of the Zaber- 
nacle, for thou art purified. 

60. Pimander, the Minde of absolute Power and Authority, 
hath delivered no more unto me, then those that are written ; 
knowing that of my self, I can understand all things, and hear, 
and see what I will. And he commanded me to do those things 
that are good; and therefore all the Powers that are in me 
sing. 

61. Zat. I would hear thee,O Father, and understand these 
things. 

62. Herm. Be quiet, O Son, and now hearken to that harmoni- 
ous blessing and thanksgiving; the hymn of Regeneration, which 
I did not determine to have spoken of so plainly, but to thy self 
in the end of all. 

63. Wherefore this is not taught, but hid in silence. 

64. So then, O Son, do thou, standing in the open Air, worship, 
looking to the North Wind, about the going down of the Sun; 
and to the South, when the Sun ariseth: And now keep silence 
Son. 

The Secret Song. 
The Holy Speech. 


65. Let ali the Nature of the world entertain the hearing of 
this Hymn. 

66. Be opened, O Earth, and let all the Treasure of the Rain 
be opened. 

67. You Trees tremble not, for I will sing, and praise the Lord 
of the Creation, and the AJ/, and the One. 

68. Be opened you Heavens, ye Winds stand still, and let the 
immortal Circle of God, receive these words. 

69. For I will sing, and praise him that created all things, that 
fixed the Earth, and hung up the Heavens, and commanded the 
sweet Water to come out of the Ocean, into all the World inhab- 
ited, and not inhabited, to the use, and nourishment of all things, 
or men. 

70. That commanded the fire to shine for every action, both to 
Gods, and Men. 

71. Let us altogether give him blessing, which rideth upon the 
Heavens, the Creator of all Nature. 
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72. This is he that is the Eye of the Minde, and Will accept the 
praise of my Powers. 

73. O all ye Powers that are in me, praise the One, and the AJJ. 

74. Sing together with my Will, all you Powers that are in me. 

75. O Holy Knowledg, being enlightened by thee, I magnitie 
the intelligible Light, and rejoyce in the Joy of the Minde. 

76. All my Powers sing praise with me, and thou my Conti- 
nence, sing praise my Righteousness by me; praise that which is 
righteous. 

77. O Communion which is in me, praise the AZ/. 

78. By me the Zruth sings praise to the Truth, the Good 
praiseth the Good. 

79. O Life, O Light from us, unto you, comes this praise and 
thanksgiving. 

80. I give thanks unto thee, O Father, the operation or act of 
my Powers. 

81. I give thanks unto thee, O God, the Power of my opera- 
tions. 

82. By me thy Word sings praise unto thee, receive by me this 
reasonable (or verbal) Sacrifice in words. 

83. The powers that are in me, cry these things, they praise the 
All, they fulfill thy Will; thy Will and Councel is from thee unto 
thee. 

84. O All, receive a reasonable Sacrifice from all things. 

85. O Life, save all that is in us; O Light enlighten, O God 
the Spirit; for the Minde guideth (or feedeth) the Word: O 
Spirit bearing Workman. 

86. Thou art God, thy Man cryeth these things unto thee 
through, by the Fire, by the Air, by the Earth, by the Water, by 
the Spirit, by thy Creatures. 

87. From eternity I have found (means to) bless and praise thee, 
and I have what I seek; for I rest in thy Will. 

88. Tat. O Father, I see thou hast sung this Song of praise and 
blessing, with thy whole Will; and therefore have I put.and 
placed it in my World. 

89. Herm. Say in thy Intelligible World, O Son. 

90. Tat. I do mean in my Intelligible World ; for by thy Hymn 
and Song of praise, my Minde is enlightened; and gladly would 
I send from my Understanding, a Thanksgiving unto God. 
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91. Herm. Not rashly, O Son. 

92. Tat. In my Minde, O Father. 

93. Herm. Those things that I see and contemplate, I infuse 
into thee; and therefore say, thou Son Zat, the Author of thy 
succeeding Generations, I send unto God these reasonable sacri- 
fices. 

94. O God, thou art the Father, thou art the Lord, thou art the 
Minde, accept these reasonable Sacrifices which thou requirest 
of me. 

95. For all things are done as the Minde willeth. 

96. Thou, O Son, send this acceptable Sacrifice to God, the 
Father of all things; but propound it also, O Son, by Word. 

97. Tat. I thank thee, Father, thou hast advised and instructed 
me thus to give praise and thanks. 

98. Herm. I am glad, O Son, to see the Truth bring forth the 
Fruits of Good things, and such immortal Branches. 

99. And learn this of me: Above all other Vertues entertain 
Silence, and impart unto no man, O Son, the tradition of Megen- 
eration, least we be reputed Calumniators: For we both have now 
sufficiently meditated, I in speaking, thou in hearing. And now 
thou dost intellectually know thy self, and our Father. 


(The end of the seventh Book.) 


THE EIGHTH BOOK OF HERMES TRISMEGISTUS: THAT THE 
GREATEST EVIL IN MAN, IS, THE NOT KNOWING GOD. 


1. Whether are you carried, O Men, drunken with drinking up 
the strong Wine of Ignorance? which seeing you cannot bear: 
Why do you not vomit it up again ? . 

2. Stand, and be sober, and look up again with the eyes of your 
heart ; and if you cannot all do so, yet do as many as you can. 

3. For the malice of Ignorance surroundeth all the Earth, and 
corrupteth the Soul, shut up in the Body, not suffering it to arrive 
at the Havens of Salvation. 

4. Suffer not your selves to be carried with the great stream, 
but stem the tide, you that can lay hold of the Haven of Safety, 
and make your full course towards it. 

5. Seek one that may lead you by the hand, and conduct you 
to the door of Truth, and Knowledg, where the cleer Light is that 
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is pure from Darkness, where there is not one drunken, but all 
are sober, and in their heart look up to him, whose pleasure it is 
to be seen. 

6. For he cannot be heard with ears, nor seen with eyes, nor 
expressed in words; but onely in minde and heart. 

7. But first thou must tear a peeces, and break through the 
garment thou wearest; the web of Ignorance; the foundation of 
all Mischief; the bond of Corruption; the dark Coverture; the 
living Death; the sensible Carcass; the Sepulchre, carried about 
with us; the domestical Thief, which in what he loves us, hates 
us, envies us. 

8. Such is the hurtful Apparel, wherewith thou art cloathed, 
which draws and pulls thee downward by its own self; lest look- 
ing up, and seeing the beauty of Truth, and the Good that is re- 
posed therein, thou shouldst hate the wickedness of this garment, 
and understand the traps and ambushes which it hath laid for 
thee. 

9. Therefore doth it labor to make good those things that seem, 
and are by the Senses, judged and determined; and the things 
that are truly, it hides, and envellopeth in much matter, filling 
what it presents unto thee, with hateful pleasure, that thou canst 
neither hear what thou shouldst hear, nor see what thou shouldst 
see. 
(The end of the eighth Book.) 


THE NINTH BOOK OF HERMES TRISMEGISTUS: A UNI- 
VERSAL SERMON TO ASCLEPIUS. 


1. Herm. All that is moved, O Asclepius, is it not moved in 
some thing, and by some thing ? 

2. Asclep. Yes indeed. 

3. Herm. Must not that, in which a thing is moved, of necessity 
be greater then the thing that is moved? 

4, Of necessity. 

5. And that which moveth, is it not stronger then that which 
is moved ? 

6. Asclep. It is stronger. 

7. Herm. That in which a thing is moved, must it not needs 
have a Nature, contrary to that of the thing that is moved ? 
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8. Aselep. It must needs. 

9. Herm. Is not this great World a Body, then which there is 
no greater ¢ 

10. Asclep. Yes, confessedly 1 

11. Herm. And is it not solid, as filled with many great Bodies, 
and indeed, with all the Bodies that are? 

12. Aselep. It is so. 

18. Herm. And is not the World a Body, and a Body that is 
moved 

14. Asclep. It is. 

15. Herm. Then what a kinde of place must it be, wherein it is 
moved, and of what Nature? Must it not be much bigger, that 
it may receive the continuity of Motion? and lest that which is 
moved, should for want of room, be stayed, and hindered in the 
Motion. 

16. Asclep. It must needs be an immense thing, Zrismegistus ; 
but of what Nature / 

17. Herm. Of a contrary Nature, O Asclepius ; but is not the 
Nature of things unbodily, contrary to a Body ? 

18. Asclep. Confessedly. 

19. Herm. Therefore the place is unbodily; but that which is 
unbodily, is either some Divine thing, or God himself. And by 
some thing Divine, I do not mean that which was made or be- 
gotten. 

20. If therefore it be Divine, it is an Essence or Substance ; but 
if it be God, it is above Essence; but he is otherwise intelligible. 

21. For the first, God is intelligible, not to himself, but to us; 
for that which is intelligible, is subject to that which understand- 
eth by Sense. 

22. Therefore God is not intelligible to himself; for not being 
any other thing from that which is understood, he cannot be un- 
derstood by himself. 

23. But he is another thing from us; and therefore is he under- 
stood by us. 

24. If therefore Place be intelligible, it is not Place but God; 
but if God be intelligible, he is intelligible not as Place, but as 8 
capable Operation. 

25. Now every thing that is moved, is moved, not in or by that 
which is moved, but in that which standeth or resteth, and that 
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which moveth standeth or resteth ; for it is impossible it should 
be moved with it. 

26. Asclep. How then, O Trismegistus, are those things that 
are here moved with the things that are moved? for thou sayest, 
that the Spheres that wander are moved by the Sphere that wan- 
ders not. 

27. Herm. That, O Asclepius, is not a moving together, but a 
countermotion ; for they are not moved after a like maner, but 
contrary one to the other: And contrariety hath a standing resist- 
ance of motion, for the avterumia or resistance, is a staying of 
motion. 

28. Therefore the wandring Spheres being moved contrarily to 
that Sphere which wandereth not, shall have one from another 
contrariety standing of it self. 

29. For this Bear which thou seest neither rise nor go down, 
but turning always about the same; dost thou think it moveth or 
standeth still ? 

30. Asclep. I think it moves, 7rismegistus. 

31. What motion, O Asclepius ? 

32. Asclep. A motion that is always carried about the same. 

33. But the Circulation which is about the same, and the motion 
about the same, are both hidden by Station; for that which is 
about the same, forbids that which is above the same, if it stand 
to that which is about the same. 

34. And so the contrary motion stands fast always, being 
always established by the contrariety. 

35. But I will give thee concerning this matter, an earthly ex- 
ample that may be seen with eyes. 

36. Look upon any of these living Creatures upon Earth, as 
Man for example, and see him swiming; for as the Water is car- 
ried one way, the reluctation or resistance of his feet and hands 
is made a station to. the man, that he should not be carried with 
the Water, nor sink underneath it. 

37. Asclep, Thou hast laid down a very cleer example, Zrisme- 
gistus, 

38. Herm. Therefore every motion is in station, aud is moved 
of station. 

39. The motion then of the World, and of every material living 
thing, happeneth not to be done by those things that are without 
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the World; but by those things within it, a Soul, or Spirit, 
or some other unbodily thing, to those things which are with- 
out it. 

40. For an inanimated Body doth not now, much less a Body if 
it be wholly inanimate. 

41. Asclep. What meaneth thou’ by this, O Zrismegistus ? 
Wood and Stones, and all other inanimate things, are they not 
moving Bodies ? 

42. Herm. By no means, O Asclepius, for that within the Body 
which moves the inanimate thing, is not the Body; that moves 
both as well the Body of that which beareth, as the Body of that 
which is born; for one dead or inanimate thing, cannot move an- 
other; that which moveth, must needs be alive if it move. 

43. Thou seest therefore how the Soul is surcharged, when it 
carrieth two Bodies. 

44, And now it is manifest, that the things that are moved are 
moved in something, and by something. 

45. Asclep. The things that are moved, O Zrismegistus, must 
needs be moved in that which is void or empty, vacuum, Kevov. 

46. Be advised, O Asclepius, tor of all the things that are, there 
is nothing empty, onely that which is not, is empty and a stranger 
to existence or being. 

47. But that which is, could not be if it were not full of exist- 
ence; for that which is in being or existence, can never be made , 
empty. 

48. Asclep. Are there not therefore some things that are empty, 
O Trismegistus, as an empty Barrel, an empty Hogshead, an 
empty Well, an empty Wine-Press, and many such like? 

49. Herm. O the grossness of thy Error, O Asclepius, those 
things that are most full and replenished, dost thou account them 
voyd and empty / 

50. Asclep. What may be thy meaning Zrismegistus ? 

51. Herm. Is not the Air a Body ? 

52. Asclep. It is a Body. 

538. Herm. Why then this Body, doth it not pass through all 
things that are? and passing through them, fill them? and that 
Body doth it not consist of the mixture of the four? therefore all 
those things which thou callest empty, are full of Ayr. 

54. Therefore those things that thou callest empty, thou ought- 
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est to call them hollow, not empty ; for they exist and are full of 
Ayr and Spirit. 

55. Asclep. This reason is beyond all contradiction, O Zrisme- 
gistus, hut what shall we call the Place, in which the whole Uni- 
verse is moved ? 

56. Herm. Call it incorporeal, O Asclepius. 

57. Asclep. What is that incorporeal or unbodily ? 

58. Herm. The Minde and Reason, the whole, wholly compre- 
hending it self, free from all Body, undeceiveable, invisible, im- 
passible from a Body it self, standing fast in it self, capable of all 
things, and that savor of the things that are. 

59. Whereof the Good, the Truth, the Archetypal Light, the 
Archetype of the Soul, are as it were Beams. 

60. Asclep. Why then, what is God ? 

61. Herm. That which is none of these things, yet is, and is the 
cause of Being to all, and every one of the things that are; for he 
left nothing destitute of Being. 

62. And all things are made of things that are, and not of things 
that are not; for the things that are not, have not the nature to 
be able to be made; and again, the things that are, have not the 
nature never to be, or not to be at all. 

63. Asclep. What dost thou then say at length, that God is? 

64. Herm. God is not a Minde, but the Cause that the Minde 
_ is; not a Spirit, but the Cause that the Spirit is; not Light, but 
the Cause that Light is. . 

65. Therefore we must worship God by these two Appellations, 
which are proper to him alone, and to no other. 

66. For neither of all the other, which are called Gods, nor ot 
Men, nor Demons, or Angels, can any one be, though never so 
little, good, save onely God alone. 

67. And this He is, and nothing else; but all other things are 
separable from the nature of Good. 

68, For the Body and the Soul have no place that is capable of, 
or can contain the Good. 

69. For the greatness of Good, is as great as the Existence of 
all things, that are both bodily and unbodily, both sensible and 
intelligible. 

70. This is the Good, even God. 

71. See therefore that thou do not at any time, call ought else 
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Good, for so thou shalt be impious, or any else God, but onely 
the Good, for so thou shalt again be impious. 

72. In Word it is often said by all men the Good, but all men 
do not understand what it is; but through Ignorance they call 
both the Gods, and some men Good, that can never either be or 
be made so. 

73. Therefore all the other Gods are honored with the title and 
appellation of God, but God is the Good, not according to Heaven, 
but Nature. 

74. For there is one Nature of God, even the Good, and one 
kinde of them both, from whence all are kindes. 

75. For he that is Good, is the giver of all things, and takes 
nothing ; and therefore God gives all things, and receives nothing. 

76. The other title and appellation, is the Father, because of 
his making all things: for it is the part of a Father to make. 

77. Therefore, it hath been the greatest and most Religious care 
in this life, to them that are Wise, and well-minded, to beget chil- 
dren. 

78. As likewise it is the greatest misfortune and impiety, for 
any to be separated from men without children; and this man is 
punished after Death by the Demons, and the punishment is this: 
To have the Soul of this childless man, adjudged and condemned, 
to a Body that neither hath the nature of a man, nor of a woman, 
which is an accursed thing under the Sun. 

79. Therefore, O Asclepius, never congratulate any man that is 
childless; but on the contrary pity his misfortune, knowing what 
punishment abides, and is prepared for him. 

80. Let so many, and such maner of things, O Asclepius, be 
said as a certain precognition of all things in Nature. 


(The end of the ninth Book.) . 
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AGNOSTIC REALISM. 
Some Philosophical Criticisms on Certain Aspects of Agnosticism. 
W. L. SHELDON. 


Agnosticism is not quite as old as philosophy. The natural mind 
is rather impressed with what it knows than with what it does not 
know. Explanation seems quite a simple thing to undeveloped 
thought. Men are not given to doubting their own capacity, and 
least of all to doubting their own wisdom. But, as soon as philo- 
sophical thinking had expanded to any extent, an active intellect 
would begin to notice the countless contradictions in every system 
presented, even in such a one as he could make himself, and then 
the conclusion was at hand: I donot know; nobody knows ; no- 
body can ever know. The ultimate grounds of such a reasoning 
have at all times been pretty much thesame. It was always the 
disputed and unsolved problems as to the nature of sensations and 
consciousness. Among the ancients it was “the deceitfulness of 
the senses” ; at the present time it is the impossibility of account- 
ing for consciousness on a scientific basis. And yet, do something 
with it we must, and what shall we make of it? Pronounce it 
unexplainable, answers Du Bois-Reymond, and thus we have dis- 
posed of it. Posit it as the subjective side of things, say Helm- 
holtz and Mr. Spencer. Take it as consciousness, add Lotze and 
Paulsen, and presume that everything has more or less of con- 
sciousness. Call it spirit, responds the idealist, for all is spirit. 
These suggestions all have an illusive air about them. We feel 
attracted to each one of them until we discover troublesome con- 
tradictions on every side. 

The language of Du Bois-Reymond sounds really naive. That 
which of all things is given to our most immediate cognition, that 
which in fact constitutes our only immediate knowledge, that 
which isthe means through which we gather any and all knowl- 
edge whatever, that consciousness we shall pronounce altogether 
unexplainable. Truly, in making such an assertion, the scientist 
must have had an extraordinary motive. Call nature unexplain- 
able, assert the basis of the world as unknown and unknowable, 
lay the origin of things among the problems which can never be 
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solved, posit mystery when and wherever one will, only do not 
draw the veil of mystery over that which is the veil itself, do not 
pronounce that as unknowable which of all things is alone given 
to us as immediately known. The fact is, the scientist does not 
perceive where he can place it in his general theory of things. He 
not only cannot place it, but for consistency’s sake he would rather 
have it out of the way. It is a troublesome factor in his calcula- 
tions. He has established a law which he wishes to believe uni- 
versal—the everlasting persistency of forcing nature. An old 
energy may not altogether vanish, a new energy not appear in 
existence. ‘ Mechanical causes exhaust themselves in mechanical 
effects,” says Du Bois-Reymond. Had he senses delicate and far- 
reaching enough, he could follow the sensations along the nerves 
up to the brain, he could watch the whole mechanical precess in 
all its details; had he a faculty of calculating sufticiently broad, 
he could prophecy in advance every movement which the physi- 
cal organism would make; that organism would be completely 
known and explainable by him in all its manifestations, and 
yet, by his own acknowledgment, he would meet no trace of 
consciousness anywhere. The physical structure in all its acts 
becomes through itself intelligible, and consciousness is a superflu_ 
ous factor. It cannot be the brain, because we can know the 
brain in all its movements; it cannot act upon the brain, because 
then it would introduce a new force, and all the actions can be 
accounted for through the laws of the brain and its physical envi- 
ronment. Nature and consciousness can thus have no mutual in- 
fluence and dependency, else an old force would be lost track of, 
ora wholly new force appear ; and we can account for every force 
that goes into and comes out of the physical organism, without 
taking any account of consciousness whatever. 

_ And thus consciousness cannot manifest itself at all, and the sci- 
ence of psychology is annihilated. Every psychical manifestation 
can be explained and can be foreseen as taking place throngh me- 
chanical causes. Moral science is thus a fallacious notion, and all 
history an illusion. The eleven long years, for example, which 
the historian Buckle devoted to writing his immortal work, were 
thrown away on mistaken analogies. The great laws of human 
development which he gathered out of his analysis had no actual 
realization outside of his own fertileimagination. Sociology is but 
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physiology in union with physics and chemistry. Had he wished 
to establish actual laws, he should have gone to the study of anat- 
omy. He assembled his facts out of writings. But those writings 
were mechanical facts and took place wholly through mechanical 
laws, because those laws can account for them, and the assumption 
of any new psychical cause would be contrary to the conserva- 
tion of energy. 

We believe we have been drawing conclusions quite logically 
from the statements of Du Bois-Reymond, and yet without doubt 
he makes his every motion wholly contrary to any such conclu- 
sions. If he is in conversation with another, he no doubt assumes 
that he is in communication with another consciousness. And 
yet by his theory the assumption is superfluous. According to 
his mechanical view of things, had he senses delicate enough, and 
a sufficiently extensive knowledge of physical laws, he could pene- 
trate the physiological structure of that individual, and anticipate 
every expression which the mouth would utter, and yet nowhere 
come in contact with a consciousness ; and nevertheless he is con- 
vinced that he is in communication with such a one; but he may 
have the conviction only through the physical manifestation, which 
then must have been acted upon by consciousness. One belief 
evidently does not agree with the other. We see, then, the mistake 
in his position. We may assume an unknown and an unused factor 
as unexplainable, likewise a factor that does not quite agree with 
our theory but has no definite connection to it. But we may not 
assume a factor as unexplainable which we look upon as existing, 
and which we use in all our reasoning, just because that factor ap- 
pears to be in contradiction to our theory. Either the theory must 
account for the factor and put itself in harmony with it, or else 
it must withdraw from the field. The principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy must explain consciousness as manifesting itself, or 
else acknowledge itself to be no absolute law. We have every 
evidence that consciousness can and does act upon the sensible 
world. We may apply the very same criteria which are used in 
all inductive science, and the same criteria which they make use 
of to prove the law of energy. We notice that certain acts or se- 
ries of acts of the physical organism take place only when pre- 
ceded by certain states of consciousness, and we notice that these 
acts vary as the states of consciousness vary. We can apply these 
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laws much more closely than the physiologist, whose application 
is really one of analogy or deduction from general mechanical 
phenomena. We do not pretend that consciousness constitutes 
any new substance or that it may introduce any new force. We 
only insist that in giving an explanation as to the nature of things 
every factor presented must be taken into account, and must be 
made to agree with any general theory—until that is done, the 
theory can only be provisional. We may not assume that as un- 
knowable which we wse as real and knowable. Such an agnos- 
tic realism contains a logical contradiction. We shall notice this 
mistake even more definitely in examining some phases of the 
English psychology. 

The revival of agnosticism may be said to be due chiefly to the 
influence of Locke. Although his philosophy is obscured by the 
theological restraint which he manifests in all his writings, yet 
it is quite plain that he believed the actual substance of things to 
be unapproachable and unknowable. Professor Paulsen, of Ber- 
lin, was justified in asserting that he was a genuine forerunner of 
the metaphysics of Kant. He ventured to pronounce the sensa- 
tions to be subjective in their nature, and wholly unlike anything 
without the consciousness. Color, sound, and taste had no objective 
reality. Then, however, he made a singular distinction that tends 
to vitiate his whole theory. These sensations he looked upon as 
secondary qualities, whereas certain other qualities, such as the 
relations of space, figure, motion, impenetrability, and the like, he 
considered primary and real, given to the mind as actual elements 
of the objective world. We would lay less stress upon the destruec- 
tion thus presented, did we not feel that it likewise inheres in 
most of the modern English psychology, though in a disguised 
form and with manifold protestations against it. The chief reason 
that could be given in its behalf would be that these so-called pri- 
mary qualities seem to be always present, and to be less variable 
in character. But the fact which such a distinction does not no- 
tice is that we use the secondary ones to get a knowledge of those 
which he calls primary. These sensations of color, sound, and 
taste make up our most immediate perceptions, and it is through 
these sensations that we may gather or infer any other qualities 
and relations. Those which he calls primary have only an exist- 
ence for us as cohering with the secondary ; they may, in fact, be 
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looked upon as expressing qualities and relations of the ones he 
has named as secondary. And if the sensations be subjective and 
ideal, in no way representing anything outside of the conscious- 
ness, may we think their qualities and relations as objective and 
actual? No wonder that, in the face of such a contradiction, Berke- 
ley should have fallen back upon pure idealism. If the sensations 
be wholly subjective in character, we may either assume that they 
represent something like them outside of us, or else that the ob- 
jective world is wholly unknown. We see, then, the difference of 
method and result displayed by the German metaphysicians as 
contrasted with the English psychologists. Kant postulates the 
Forms of our knowledge, such as space, time, and the categories, as 
wholly subjective. The sensations in that case, in passing through 
them, must become so modified as to give us no positive knowledge 
of the world from whence they came. Locke, un the other hand, 
postulates the sensations as wholly subjective; but then, strangely 
enough, he presumes their forms and relations to be objective, 
pure and real representatives of the qualities of actual things. 
And the psychologist of to-day, while making the same postulates, 
nevertheless asserts in like manner the existence of some ontologi- 
cal order that shall correspond to the order of the subjective phe- 
nomena. The language seems vague, and the reasons in behalf 
of such a conviction ambiguous. We recognize such a realism as 
contrary to the agnostic basis which they have already laid down. 

In examining the theory of agnosticism, let us seek to make 
plain on just what points all philosophers appear to coincide. We 
will presume, for example, that we are standing on an eminence 
under the open sky—a friend is also present—we are looking at 
the scene around us; it is made up of what we call the green val- 
leys, the blue sky, the white and fleecy clouds, a throng of col- 
ors, lights, and shadows. We seem to hear the voices of men float- 
ing up to us from below. We seem to detect the scent of plants 
and flowers wafted to us by the breeze. We appear to perceive 
the form of the friend at our side and to recognize the sound of 
his voice, and now as philosophers we ask, what does this scene 
really mean to us, what of it all do we believe to have an object- 
ive existence beyond our consciousness? We believe at any rate 
that we are in communication with another consciousness whom 
we call our friend. We believe that we have this throng of sen- 
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sations that goes to make up this extensive scene, and we believe 
that the second consciousness has a like set of sensations. And 
now we ask,.may we presume that these sensations represent an 
objective reality which resembles them? The empiricist hesitates. 
“ Das Auge mit dem wir zu sehen glauben ist selbst nur ein 
Product unsrer Vorstellung,” answers Lange. May we not then 
at least suppose that the sensations have an objective cause 
outside of all consciousness? The idealist hesitates. “ Fiir das 
Individuum sind die andere Intelligenzen die ewige Triige des 
Universums,” responds Schelling. We ask the agnostic why the 
sensations, though subjective, may not have a resemblance to an 
objective reality. He will possibly reply, Because that to which we 
have reduced the sensations manifests no likeness to the sensations 
themselves. Just what do they mean by reducing them to their 
causes? Apparently it implies a reduction of them to one class of 
causes; but in reality it is a reduction of them all to one class of 
sensations. In this respect they have really made a discovery. 
They believe that they can show that many of the sensations, if 
not all of them, are either preceded or accompanied by vibrations 
of some kind, and where are the vibrations? External to us in the 
objective world, of course. And how do we detect the evidence 
of these vibrations? Chiefly through experiments in using the 
sense of seeing. But he has pronounced the sensations all subject- 
ive. “A unit of motion has nothing in common with a unit of 
feeling,” says Spencer. We meet thus in the scientific agnosti- 
cism the plainest contradiction, and yet many of the scientists of 
the present day, who believe the sensations to be wholly unlike 
the objective nature which causes them, nevertheless use these 
same sensations to prove that what does actually precede them is 
vibrations. As though vibrations themselves were anything but 
expressions in the language of the very sensations which have been 
assumed as having no reality! We thus, as it were, make use of 
an unknowable to explain another unknowable. We introduce a 
realism that we have already denied. What we may discover is 
this, that, while or before we are having the sensations of sound, 
we could also have certain sight sensations of vibration, did we 
only have eyes delicate enough to perceive them. But, by the 
theory of the scientist, the vibrations themselves are equally sub- 
jective with the sounds. The utmost we can assert is that the 
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unknown objective cause would excite the appearance of vibra- 
tions along with the appearance of the tones. But that does not. 
give us any evidence that the ultimate unknown cause can actu- 
ally be called vibrations at all. 

Mr. Spencer would be inclined to evade such a contradiction in 
another way. He does not apply to consciousness quite so ex- 
treme an unknowableness as Du Bois-Reymond. With him it is 
simply the subjective side of things. As subjective it is knowa 
ble, but he confesses his agnosticism in attempting to reduce it to 
an absolute unity with that which he assumes as objective. It is 
true that all the sensations and their relations, all these physical, 
chemical, and biological laws, gravitation, molecular motion, and 
vital action, all give to us only subjective phenomena, and do not 
represent any actual existing realities of the external world; though 
they do point to some persistent force which causes in us these 
subjective states with all their attendant relations. These states can 
only be used as “symbols” of that unknown. In his own language, 
“That which is objectively a wave of molecular motion propagated 
through a nerve-center is subjectively a unit of feeling.” ‘“ But 
a unit of motion has nothing in common with a unit of feeling.” 
The wave of molecular motion is, then, objective, according to his 
view. His application is, of course, to another consciousness than 
his own. And how do we get a knowledge of this objective mo- 
lecular wave which is the objective side ot that other conscious- 
ness? Through his own sensations, of course. But his own sen- 
sations, by his theory, are subjective and have nothing in common 
with the objective existence. Then the molecular wave is, after all, 
also subjective. Logically then, that which is the subjective side 
of his own consciousness, is the objective side of another conscious- 
ness, and vice versa. But the really objective side of things is 
unknowable. Hence, if he will be logical, he must restate his as- 
sertion. That unknowable something which causes in us the pict- 
ure of a wave of molecular motion is the objective side of another 
consciousness whose subjective side is a unit of feeling. Possibly 
Mr. Spencer would not accept that interpretation, but it seems to 
be the only consistent language he could use. His theory, then, 
grows less lucid and more complicated. We were already removed 
through one barrier from the explanation of external nature. We 
now seem by two barriers removed from an explanation of con- 
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sciousness. We had already a symbolism ; now we have a symbol- 
ism of a symbolism. Mr. Spencer does not adhere to his own ag- 
nosticism in his evolution of consciousness. He makes use of an 
agnostic realism instead of symbolism. He appears to assume that 
he is in direct communication with the objective side of another 
consciousness. Any one who reads his “ Special Synthesis” must 
observe that it is, in many respects, the purest Spinozism. Con- 
sciousness and the physical world are posited as the subjective and 
the objective sides of the same thing, whatever takes place in con- 
sciousness being but a repetition in the subjective mode of that 
which takes place without us in the material world. He proceeds 
thus to evolve consciousness wholly as an objective factor. All 
those motions and manifestations to which he attributes a subject- 
ive side he can explain objectively. It is but an automatic action 
constantly growing in complication. With the increased com- 
plexity, consciousness appears, but to itself only, not as a control- 
ling and influential factor. The automaton continues an automa- 
ton. We can explain the whole structure as an involved and intri- 
cate reflex action. We can develop the psychical states from the 
side of the molecular activities; the subjective element under given 
conditions simply appears and accompanies the movement as a 
consciousness, We ask, then, why assume a subjective side, when 
the supposition is unnecessary in accounting for the objective 
manifestations ¢ The objective side can account for itself. But he 
believes that a consciousness dves reveal itself, and if so, it must 
reveal itself through these manifestations, and in that case they do 
not account for themselves. tal 

We do not see, then, that Mr. Spencer has advanced one step 
in his evolution by postulating consciousness and molecular action 
as being but the two sides of the same thing. We do not wish to 
go into a metaphysical discussion as to what things may be called 
the “same,” but we do not think that the closest mutual association 
and dependence necessarily lead to that conclusion. He has rec- 
ognized by his own test that they do not resemble one another, 
and have nothing in common with one another. It is true, they 
may be but two sets of manifestations proceeding from the same 
unseen power. We may say on the same ground that the whole 
universe is but a single power disclosing itself in various ways. It 
is a pleasing thought, but a superfluous hypothesis. That is but a 
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constant striving to explain what has already been agreed upon as 
unknowable. The manifestations are the things to us, and what 
we have to do is to explain the relations in which they stand to 
one another. And we only insist that the evolutionist shall ad- 
here to his symbolism, that he shall stand by his avowed agnos- 
ticism. He has recognized that consciousness is a different mani- 
festation of the unknowable from the physical activities. He can- 
not make it one, then, with such activities, and cannot explain it 
through them. In so far as it manifests itself it must be explained 
through itself. It may be that it stands in so close connection 
with the physical organism that it appears in existence with it, and 
vanishes with it again out of existence. While it does live, how- 
ever, it has its own life and its own laws, and is just as real as the 
matter with which it is associated. It can not be called the sub- 
jective side of matter, but only the subjective side of that un- 
knowable whose objective side is called matter. That may also 
be the meaning of Mr. Spencer, but it is not the meaning which 
he employs in his evolution. 

In opposition to such a strained and modified dualism, the 
theory of the idealist may seem more satisfactory and to a greater 
degree consistent with itself. We shall probably, however, meet 
with a like double way of reasoning, such as appears to charac- 
terize all systems of philosophical speculation. At first the mo- 
nistic conception of the idealist strikes us as very plausible. 
The theory seems logical in the extreme. Holbach himself, as 
the apostle of materialism, was constrained to confess that he 
found the exposition of Berkeley the most difficult of all the op- 
posing systems which he had to refute. And it was not strange, 
because they appeared to set out from the same general basis. 
That knowledge was limited to ideas, was the opinion of Berkeley. 
That knowledge was made up of sensations, was the view of Hol- 
bach. Knowledge of a thing is being conscious of a thing, the 
idealist would say. We cannot know anything of which we are 
not conscious ; states of consciousness cannot exist apart from 
the consciousness itself; hence the world of our knowledge con- 
sists exclusively of conscious states. Snch a theory does not deny 
the reality of the actual world, it only denies the reality of our in- 
ferences as to the unknowable. It has for its motto, just as truly 
as materialism, the saying of Fuerbach, “ Begniige dich mit der 
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gegebenen Welt,” and it does seem as though one was met with 
a throng of confusing and contradictory notions, when one at- 
tempts to analyze the prevalent conception of matter as something 
actually objective to all that he is himself. Instead of being one 
special thing, it is discovered to be only a bundle of associations 
made by one’s own mind. Matter implies chiefly space and space- 
relations, and they imply simply elements of sight-sensations. 
Whatever we can associate with this class of sensations we call 
matter. It is a striking fact that almost all phenomena admit of 
such an association in time. Whatever we cannot in some way 
connect with what we see, we incline to attribute to a spiritual 
agency. If, on the contrary, all sensations could be connected 
with the relations of sound rather than with the relations of vision, 
would we not have a materialism of sound-relations, instead of a 
materialism of space-relations? All such theorists fail to remeim- 
ber that vision as well as hearing is subjective, and in that case 
that the space-relations and the relations of sound are subjective 
also. Mr. Spencer seeks to escape the proposition of idealism 
with his criterion of inconceivability. But it may be doubted 
whether the criterion really applies. Does the natural mind so 
explicitly believe that his sensations are external to his own con- 
sciousness? We look at a tree, and believe, it is true, that there 
is a greater spacial disagreement between our hand and the tree 
than between our hand and our foot. That is, we believe that it 
would require a longer time and a greater number of special acts 
to associate a sense of touch with the tree than with the foot. But 
the sensations may still be subjective. We pronounce dreams to be 
subjective, and yet while dreaming we have the same vivid beliefs 
of so-called externality as when awake. What we would call the 
outness of the sensations has therefore a reference to their rela- 
tions to one another, and not to their relations to consciousness as 
a whole. 

He must feel, then, that by the theory of agnosticism the ideal- 
ists have a strong position. But there is one fact which they 
cannot consistently account for. They fully believe in the plural- 
ity of consciousnesses, and yet the logical idealist can never get one 
step outside of himself. He denies the inference of a material 
_ substratum to his sensations, and nevertheless he believes in spir- 
itual substrata without himself, from whence come many of his 
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ideas. But we may inquire why, if his ideas of the natural world 
have their origin in his own consciousness, may not the ideas which 
he attributes to another consciousness also really have their foun- 
dations within himself? In attempting to respond, he breaks the 
logical chain of his reasoning. He falls back upon a realism 
which he has rejected, and attributes a knowable objectivity to 
that which he has said to be unknowable. Fichte was obliged to 
appeal to the evidence of the moral law withinhim. But that was 
only an appeal to the strength of his natural belief. It continues 
to be only a belief and not a knowledge. And he would be loath 
to make use of the same strength of conviction as evidence in any 
other matter. It would be a dangerous loophole which the real- 
ist might employ as well. We see thus the agnosticism of the 
idealist likewise betraying itself into a contradiction. 

Many have felt themselves attracted to a theory which has been 
gaining ground in philosophical circles, and which had its strong- 
est advocate in Lotze. It appears to be half pantheism and half 
poetry, the conception of a conscious matter and a conscious uni- 
verse. It has grown out of the same difficulty of explaining the 
origin of the sensitive world, and we shall probably discover in 
the theory the same evasion of agnosticism through an assumed 
realism that we have already met on every hand. They see that 
a certain set of so-called material elements and forces come to- 
gether and make a given set of manifestations. They conclude 
that these manifestations reveal the existence of a consciousness 

_ which has, however, no resemblance whatever to the material ac- 
tivities from whence it sprung. Whence came it, then? Could 
it have arisen out of nothing? Unthinkable. What, then, shall 
we say as to its appearance? They seem to discover but one an- 
swer. They deny the appropriateness of the question. Why 
should we presume that it had any origin at all? Why may it 
not be as eternal as matter itself? Why may it not be an inher- 
ent quality of matter? The problem in that case was no problem 
at all. And thus, in the language of Paulsen, “ Zs wird der Natur 
die Seele zuriickgegeben,” and Lotze adds, “ Kein Theil des 
Seienden ist mehr unbelebt und unbeseelt.” We have in this way 
a whole universe made up of points of force, each possessing sensa- 
tion, consciousness, and will. The thought is so beautiful that 
one hesitates to inquire after its foundations. Lotze, too, has his 
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agnosticism. With him the mystery of all mysteries is the nature 
of force. We can never determine how an effect is possible, and 
through what it can take place. We can only decide under what 
conditions a given effect may appear. And yet we see him as- 
suming a knowledge of that foree which he has declared to be 
so unknowable. A body to execute an effect: must be a self-exist- 
ence possessing a consciousness and will, according to his theory. 
Every cause must be a conscious cause. And so we have an ob- 
jective world whose every movement is the manifestation of some 
sensitive existence. . “ Jener Staub ist nur Staub fiir den welcher 
thn belistigt,” he adds. But we must ask why he insists that 
force can only be exercised by a conscious and willing energy ? 
We perceive that he is already striving to enter into that myste- 
rious temple whose portal, by his own statement, must remain 
forever closed. For acts that resemble our own we may be justi- 
tied in assuming the presence of another existent self, but for the 
acts of the universe at large we will postulate no agency that we 
cannot approach. We have nothing with which to put such acts 
in analogy. They must continue to be to us what they always 
have been—simply acts. 

Another ground for the saine theory attempts to have an empiri- 
cal basis. It would seem to rest on the law of the conservation of 
energy. It asserts that sensation is wholly unlike the causes from 
whence it came ; it could not have sprung out of nothing, it can- 
not be a new force, it must, therefore, have had an original inher- 
ence in matter as it was; and why, we ask, must a cause resemble 
an effect? Why, on the appearance of consciousness, must we think 
that it can not be a new product wholly unlike the forces out 
of which it arose? Because the composition of several chemical 
atoms presents a new set of qualities wholly unlike those of the 
atoms themselves, must we suppose that these new qualities all lay 
unmanifested in the original atoms? We have no evidence to 
that effect. And may not a new product come into existence and 
go out of existence ? Whence came that reflection that was thrown 
on the water, and whither did it go? It appeared and it vanished 
That individual reflection existed and ceased to exist. It was just 
as actual as the material causes that produced it. And may not a 
combination of physical causes unite to produce a consciousness, 
and will not that consciousness have an actual existence distinct 
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from its physical basis, although it be as evanescent as the compo- 
sition of causes out of which it sprang? We do not assume that 
the reflection on the water or the shadow on the ground had any 


original inherence in their causes. Why, then, insist upon such 


an assumption with regard to sensation? One has just as much 
reality as the other. We must recognize the fact that change is 
just as actual as persistence, and the newness of a product just 


as real as the conservation of the forces from whence it came. A 


law of absolute and universal persistency in nature would contain — 
the plainest contradiction to the facts trom whence it was drawn, 
and cannot, therefore, be maintained without philosophical sui- 
cide. 

We have not been going into this discussion with any intention 
of refuting agnosticism; we wish to see all its adherents and advo- 
cates remaining faithful to the theory with which they have set 
out. But the natural inclination is very strong to attempt to step 
over the limitations which they have already laid down for them- 
selves. The impulse to unification and simplification is leading 
scientists to inherent contradictions, which they can not evade by 
ealling the problems unexplainable. Every factor which has been 
given must be explainable ; that is, every such factor can have 
its relations to its neighboring factors discovered and expressed, 
and such an expression isexplanation. Of course, all such expres- 
sion must be in the language of consciousness. Consciousness is 
to us the reality of all realities, and we can never get beyond what 
that reality will at any time give to us. We acknowledge in this 
respect our limitations, and confess our agnosticism. But within 
those limitations and in expressions of that language why should 
not consciousness be just as explainable as any other existing mani- 
festation? If it cannot be brought under the mechanical basis of 
things, then a new basis must be arranged and acknowledged, 
under which it can be classed and expressed. To set it down as 
unknowable and an illusion appears both unscientific and unphilo- 
sophical. We do not see that it is necessary to presume an origi- 
nal primitive spiritual stuff out of which it could be created. Any 
such absolute dualism seems superfluous. But to confess to a mani- 
fest dualism, and then in a philosophical system to make use only 
of a monism, appears not only unnecessary but also fallacious. 
We must either confess to materialism, accept an absolute dual- 
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ism, or else acknowledge to the possibility of a new creation. We 
do not mean the creation from a divine agency, but we mean the 
coming into existence of a new being, a new product, which was 
not contained in its causes and which has no resemblance to its 
causes. The supposition is one which scientists do not like to en- 
tertain. It appears too “ unscientific.” It does not agree with their 
methods. But they must at any rate put the fact of consciousness 
in unison with their general theories. But that is something which 
they appear neither inclined nor able to do, and in that case they 
cannot themselves be called true scientists. 


CRITIQUE OF KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF PROFESSOR DR. KUNO FISCHER, BY W. S. HOUGH, 
Cuarprter ITI. 
THE KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY AS DOCTRINE OF DEVELOPMENT. 


I. The Kantian Ground-Problems. 


The fact that we conceive a common world of sense was the 
first problem ; its solution constituted the theme of the Kantian 
doctrine of knowledge. If this world of sense were not com- 
pletely phenomenal—z7. e., conceivable and conceived—that fact 
would necessarily have been recognized as inexplicable. Objects 
of sense are appearances or phenomena. In order to explain the 
latter, three questions have to be answered, which virtually involve 
Kant’s fundamental problems. Firstly, there must be a subject, 
to which anything objective could in general appear, and without 
which no sort of phenomenon would be possible. The question 
is: Who (what) is the knowing subject? Secondly, there must be 
an essence, which constitutes the ground of all phenomena, and of 
the knowing ‘subject itself, provided the latter does not create 
wholly out of itself the things it conceives. In this case the 
knowing subject would at the same time be the ground of being 
of all phenomena. But since this is not the case, it must be asked: 
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What is that substratum which is the ground of the knowing 
subject as well as of the entire phenomenal world? Thirdly, 
between this substantial ground and everything resting upon it 
there must subsist a relation which determines the nature of the 
forms and objects of knowledge (phenomena) peculiar to us, and 
which, if it lie within our comprehension, explains them. The 
question is: Why the nature of our knowledge, and the nature of 
things, is constituted as it is, and not otherwise? The three prob- 
lems may be summarily designated by their initial words, Who? 
What? Why ? 

The first question is solved by the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” 
by its investigation of our faculties of knowledge, and by its doc- 
trine, that the sense-world originates from the material elements 
of our impressions and the formative elements of our perceptions 
and notions. The second question Kant answered by his differ- 
entiation of phenomena from things-in-themselves. What the lat- 
ter are the “ Critique of Practical Reason” shows by its doctrine 
of freedom and the mora! order of the world, and the kindred and 
accordant doctrines of God and immortality. The third question 
is regarded by Kant as incapable of solution, owing to the con- 
stitution of the human faculties of knowledge. If the relation of 
things-in-themselves and phenomena were an intelligible relation, 
the first cause of things, and therefore their primal origin, the 
timeless creation, would be known, and the riddle of the world 
solved. But this relation remains unknowable, the inner nature 
of things unsearchable, the mystery of the world still a mystery. 
Of these unsolvable problems there are three: the cosmological, 
the psychological, and the theological. 

If the intelligible character of the world consists in freedom, 
then it isthe w7/ which determines the peculiar constitution of our 
knowing sensuous reason, as well as the peculiar nature of phe- 
nomena, and upon which they both depend. //ow this is possible 
is the question which comprehends in itself the secret of the world. 
Kant rightly grasped and rightly stated this question, but he de- 
elared an answer to it to be impossible. Schopenhauer claims 
the honor of having found the only true answer, and of having 
solved by his own doctrine the problem which Kant merely dis- 
covered. 

The psychological and theological problems are rather subor- 
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dinate to, than co-ordinate with, the cosmological, since they con- 
tain the same problem applied in the one case to human reason, 
and in the other to human character. The psychological problem 
is concerned with the nature of our knowing faculties, in the con- 
stitution of which sense and understanding are at once distin- 
guished and united, as is indicated in Kant’s question: ‘“ How is 
external perception—namely, that of space—in a thinking subject 
in general possible?” If we call the thinking subject sow/, and 
our outward manifestation body, the psychological problem in- 
volves, in this its true conception, the old inquiry concerning the 
relation or community of body and soul. The theological prob- 
lem is concerned with the fact of our moral disposition, with the 
relation of our intelligible to our empirical character, or with the 
way in which freedom and necessity consist together and are 
united in our moral conduct. To all these questions Kant held 
that it was impossible for any one to find an answer ; that, in short, 
they are and remain incapable of solution with the means of our 
theoretical or scientific knowledge. 

The fundamental inquiry has to do with the relation between 
things-in-themselves and phenomena, or, what is the same thing, 
the relation between freedom and nature, between the intelligible 
and the sensible, the moral and the material orders of the world, 
or between the causality of will and mechanical causality. The 
unification of both lies in the principle of natural adaptation, and 
the teleological view of the world based upon it—a view which 
by no means lays claim to the validity of scientific (theoretical) 
knowledge, yet claims, nevertheless, the character of a necessary 
and indispensable criterion of judgment. But the idea of imma- 
nent ends in nature is so intimately connected with the idea of 
natural development that the two are inseparable. That which 
develops itself must develop itself to something—. ¢., self-develop- 
ment implies the necessary actualization of an inherent end; and 
whatever has such an inherent end, or implanted tendency, which 
strives for realization, must, in the very nature of things, de- 
velop itself. In the notion of natural development, therefore, 
final and mechanical causality, will and mechanism, freedom and 
nature, thing-in-itself and phenomenon, unite themselves. We ac- 
cordingly take Kant’s doctrine of development as the unitfica- 
tion of his doctrines of knowledge and treedom. 
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IT. The View of the World as an Historical Development. 


1. The Natural Development. 


If we compare the pre-critical inquiries of our philosopher 
with the “ Critique of Reason” and with the views that grow out 
of it, we find one fundamental thought permeating the ideas of 
both periods; it is Kant’s view of the world as an historical devel- 
opment—a view which was by no means denied nor prejudiced by 
the “ Critique of Reason,” but, the rather, more firm] y established 
than had been possible before. Since the subject of such a view 
of the world is nothing other than the natural world-changes, or 
the time-succession of different states of the world—which are 
connected according to the law of causality, so that the later 
necessarily follow from the earlier—the development of things 
coincides with their natural history, which is something entirely 
different from the custumary description of nature. This contents 
itself with artificially classifying things, with grouping their exter- 
nal attributes, and with describing what they are in their present 
state. Natural history, on the other hand, explains how things 
originated and have become what they are, what changes and 
transformations they have undergone in the course of time, how 
and under what conditions the present states have grown out of 
the previous ones. Such a natural history of the world Kant 
missed in the scientific knowledge he found at hand, and he 
demanded that it be attempted as a new and bold problem, the 
solution of which must be ventured. He himself led the way by 
his own example, founding with his “General Natural History 
and Theory of the Heavens” this new scientific account of the 
world. His short geological treatises, together with his physical 
geography, may be regarded as contributions to the natural his- 
tory of the earth, while his two treatises on the human races are 
rightly designed to be contributions to the natural history of man. 
“Tt is true philosophy,” said Kant, “to trace the diversity and 
manifoldness of a thing through all its history.” ! 


2. The Intellectual Development. 


The “ Critique of Reason” teaches how phenomena, the sense- 
world, and experience originate from the conditions of our repre- 
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sentative nature, how experience grows and becomes increased, and 
how it systematizes itself, as in accordance with the regulative 
ideas of reason it strives toward a scientitic system of knowledge, 
the final goal of which, were it attainable, could be nothing other 
than the completely intelligible system of development of the world. 
If we follow out the investigations of the “Critiqne of Reason” 
in the development and progress of its results, and see how it 
makes phenomena or objects originate from our sensations and the 
form-giving capacities of our perception and thought, and expe- 
rience originate from the synthesis of phenomena, and systema- 
tized experience—/. ¢., science in the progressive development of its 
various departments, or the history of the sciences—originate trom 
the co-ordination of experiences in accordance with the regulative 
Ideas, we see that the problem and results of the “ Critique” can- 
not be more concisely and aptly summed up than in the designa- 
tion we have chosen ; it is the doctrine of the origin and develop- 
ment of human knowledge. In every development the stadium 
reached, or the state which has become, is always in its comple- 
tion the condition, the material, the beginning of a higher form. 
This is also true of our states of knowledge. Impressions are the 
material out of which phenomena are formed, phenomena the 
material for experience, experiences made the material of actual 
experimental knowledge. Thus the states of knowledge, thie ori- 
gin of which the ‘‘ Critique” teaches, are the states of development 
of knowledge. 


3, The Social Development and the Development of Culture. 


The natural history of man is the condition and the material of 
the history of his freedom. The natural and intellectual develop- 
ment serves the moral, which does not merely, so to say, continue 
the former on a higher plane, but subordinates it and makes its de- 
velopment subservient to its own. The progressive development of 
our natural and intellectual capacities shows itself, in this service 
of freedom, as human civilization, or, as the history of culture and 
the nature of civilization, is, according to the view of Kant, such 
that it is involuntarily impelled forward from the natural ends 
and interests of man to the fulfilment of the law of freedom, but 
that it is only completed by the Idea of freedom itself. Moral 
freedom can only develop itself as historical culture and the his- 
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tory of culture can complete itself only when its highest goal is 
_/striven for with the clearest knowledge and purpose. Then the 
~ laws of freedom will not be blindly fulfilled, but fultilled wéth 
Jreedom. In order that the capacities of human nature receive 
full development and attain their natural ends, the antagonism of 
interests, the competition of powers, the division of labor, discord 
and the struggle for existence, must enter into life; there must be 
an advancement from the isolated state of life to the social, and 
from barbaric freedom to social and civil freedom, where the con- 
flict of interests, to be sure, continues, and, with the increase of 
our wants, becomes more complex and more intense, but without 
that reciprocal destructiveness and the endangering of existence 
and freedom. For the fu/l unfolding of capacities is only pos- 
sible under the condition of the security of life. Security belongs 
to the natural ends of life, hence social union and public law and 
order must be sought and attained in the highest form possible. 
That form is the constitutional government. But even the con- 
stitutional state remains so long insecure, as well as the existence 
of all individuals and the development of all interests of culture, 
as states and peoples still exist in a condition of barbaric freedom, 


warring with each other to their mutual destruction. Conse- 
quently the natural ends of life, or the needs on the part of man 
of security, demand not only a civil, but an international law, the 
securest form of which is a federation of tree, civilized, and consti- 
tutionally governed peoples. 


4, The Moral and Religious Development. 


But freedom is only actualized and, as it were, embodied in a 
moral state of the world, when it is striven for, not on account of 
the security of life, but for freedom’s own sake, and with those 
means which are the factors of freedom itself: these are not the 
mechanism of our inclinations, but conscious purpose, ethical 
knowledge, and moral disposition. Kant, accordingly, demanded 
that the necessity of a confederation of nations, with a view to 
establishing lasting peace, should not be proved merely by the 
interests of security and civilization, but that it should be placed 
upon moral grounds, and held up to view as the moral end of the 
world, and that ia this spirit of world-citizenship the universal his- 
tory of man should be written. In order to show that “the evo- 
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lution of a form of government based upon natural right” lay in 
the plan of the world’s history, Kant appealed to the enthusiasm 
and intense interest with which all civilized nations greeted the 
attempt of the French to found a government of natural rights. 
And he saw in his own epoch the rise of individualism in thought 
and knowledge—“ the age of enlightenment,” the goal of which 
could be nothing other than an intellectual and morally enlight- 
ened age of the world, which should be permeated through and 
through in its culture with the Idea of freedom. 

But the moral development by no means goes hand in hand 
with the progress of our culture and our external social civiliza- 
tion. On the contrary, the more complex human society becomes, 
the more it suffers internal disruption, the more it develops the 
inequality of individuals in the circumstances of life, the more it 
arouses and fosters motives of self-seeking, and allows contention 
and hateful and evil passions, this “ offspring of lawless disposi- 
tions,” to grow without bounds. It is because such enormous 
vices as ingratitude and hatred, jealousy and malicious pleasure, 
ill-will and calumny, flourish and luxuriate in the very bosom of 
society, that the latter needs to be transformed and purified in its 
very core, needs a complete regeneration, which not “ the juridi- 
cal,” but only “the ethical state,” hence not the State, but only 
the Church, as the moral kingdom of God on earth, is capable of 
bringing about. Here the sinful natures, out of which all those 
evils spring that men intentionally bring upon one another, are to 
be rooted out, and men’s hearts purified, in order that good-will 
may reign in the world. The establishment of such a kingdom 
of God upon earth is necessary for the solution of that most im- 
portant of all problems—man’s salvation—and it is consequently 
recognized by Kant as a duty of mankind to itself, and in this re- 
spect as sud generis. The fulfilment of this duty constitutes the 
special theme of the religious development, the true problem and 
goal of which first found its historical expression in the appear- 
ance of Christianity, and which needed in the development of the 
visible church constant rectification, in order not to become fixed 
in outward, lifeless forms, and lose sight of the real essence. To 
true faith there belongs that veracity which is identical with sin- 
cere conviction based upon moral self-knowledge. Nothing con- 
tradicts religious belief more than hypocrisy, which is the offspring 
XX—19 
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and companion of compulsory faith. Hence Kant regarded the 
religious Aufkldrung, owing to its principle of tolerance, as an 
essential feature of the Aufkldrung itselt, and its time as a neces- 
sary stage of reform in the history of the church. 

The manner in which Kant apprehended the relation of reli- 
gion and revelation, of the invisible and the visible church, may 
serve as an execlient illustration of his doctrine of Anvilnanen 
in general. He, like Lessing, regarded revelation as the religious 
education of mankind, the visible church as the form of manifes- 
tation and development of the invisible; and he laid great stress 
upon the just appreciation of these historical, formative stages, 
since it is quite as mistaken to consider them worthless and super- 
fluous as to hold them to be the essence of religion, or its immu- 
table forms. And just as the visible church is related to the in- 
visible, so our natural and social history is related to freedom and 
_ the final moral end of man, and our sense-life to our intelligible 
being, and the sensible world to the moral. 


Ill. The Teleological View of the World. 
1. The World-development as Phenomenon. 


We see how the Kantian philosophy presents itself in its en- 
tire view of the world as doctrine of development. It regards na- 
ture and freedom, culture and the state, religion and the church, 
as historical developments; and, although it has not elaborated 
these subjects, but only sketched their main features and general 
outline, yet it had already seized upon the problem of such a view 
of the world before the “ Critique of Reason,” and has established 
it by means of the latter. 

The laws of world-development are partly laws of nature, 
partly laws of freedom. The first consist in the laws of motion 
of the material world, in the causality of objective and subjective 
changes, in the necessary time-succession of world-states; the sec- 
ond, in the moral end of reason, from which follow those objective 
and subjective laws of freedom which are to be fultilled in the 
development of culture and of the state, of religion and of the 
church. 

In the pre-critical period Kant’s views of development were 
confined to natural history, and especially to the mechanical origin 
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and transformations of the cosmos. Nevertheless, he declared, even 
at this time, that the origin of organic bodies could not be com- 
prehended after mere mechanical laws. The inquiry concern- 
ing the knowableness of natural changes, or of the causal nexus of 
things, lay still remote from him when, in his “General Natural 
History and Theory of the Heavens,” he set forth his mechanical 
cosmogony. He took the world and its laws as given, and left 
unconsidered the way in which they become known to us. The 
thorough investigation of this question—namely, that concerning 
the causal nexus of things—necessitated him first to abandon the 
way of rationalism, then also that of the old-school empiricism, 
and to set out upon the entirely new path of the “ Critique of Rea- 
son.” This brought the solution : it discovered how, in accordance 
with the constitution of our reason, phenomena, and their neces- 
sary synthesis—the sense-world as constituted by natural law 
(nature)—originate out of the material of our impressions and the 
laws of our thought (sense and understanding). We are obliged 
by the nature and laws of our reason to conceive the material uni- 
verse in a mechanical development, the realm of animal life in an 
organic development, and mankind in a moral development. And, 
since all these orders of development contain nothing that might 
not be conceivable and conceived, the entire world-development 
is through and through phenomenal. Its laws are laws of nature 
and of freedom; both are necessary ideas of our reason; those 
condition the sensible, these the moral experience. Hence, also, 
the history of nature and treedom—d. ¢., the entire world-develop- 
ment—has the character of idea or essential. And what else 
could it be, since all stages of evolution, of whatever sort they may 
be, are successive, or constitute a time-succession, hence must take 
place in time, which, as a pure Sonus of thought, can itself contain 
only ideas or phenomena ? 


2. The World-development as Teleological Phenomenon. 


The notion of phenomenon, however, is necessarily apprehended 
much more profoundly in the doctrine of development than in the 
doctrine of knowledge. As objects of our experience or scientific 
knowledge, phenomena may not be thought as referred to ends ; 
as forms of development, on the contrary, they cannot be con- 
ceived apart from the idea of ends. Whatever evolves itself must 
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evolve itself into something ; it bears its own determination within 
itself, and manifests the character of self-determination and free- 
dom. If we compare phenomenon as object of knowledge with 
phenomenon as state of development, we see that the difference 
lies in the conception of immanent teleology, which is excluded 
in the former and comprehended in the latter. And, indeed, the 
idea of inherent, final causes as operative in phenomena must be 
applied to the entire world-development ; not merely to the organic 
and moral development, but also to the mechanical. In the or- 
ganic development the notion of ends is a necessary criterion of 
our judgment, since living bodies are ipso facto those which form 
and organize themselves, and are consequently inconceivable with- 
out the Idea of inherent ends. Inthe moral development the no- 
tion ofends functions as the necessary principle, not only of our 
" judgment, but also of our conduct and the outward manifestations 
of our character, since the will acts in accordance with ends, and 
the moral character of its acts is both determined and judged 
by the moral law. In the moral world ends have real, in the 
organic ideal, validity ; in the mechanical world they are to have 
no validity whatever! According tothe doctrine of Kant, there 
is but one time and one space, and therefore only one sense-world, 
or one universal nexus of all phenomena. If, now, some phenome- 
na show themselves to be determined by ends, while others must 
be teleologically judged, there certainly can be no phenomena that 
are wholly without end. For the moral development of mankind 
is also organic, and without its organic-sensuous character it 
would not be development at all; and organic bodies are material 
and mechanical as well. Consequently the inorganic bodies also, 
although they must be explained independently of the notion of 
ends, cannot yet be without end, else there would be no thorough- 
going nexus of all phenomena, no unity of the sense-world, no 
unity of time and of space, under which we do not understand a 
closed unity in the sense of totality, but a world-unity, as opposed 
to those numberless independent worlds assumed by Leibnitz, and 
still accepted by Kant in his first studies—then, however, reckoned, 
together with the Monadology, among “the legends from the 
Utopia of Metaphysics.” 

Our view of the world advances from the lifeless realm to the 
living, and from the living to the moral. That is, it sees how the 
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organic world evolves from the inorganic, how humanity and the 
moral world evolve from the organic world, how it would be dis- 
astrous absolutely to deny in the first stadium of world-develop- 
ment the validity of ends, and how in the second the necessary 
application of the notion of ends must be acknowledged, and, 
finally, in the third the reality of ends disclosed. But this is not 
the sense of the Kantian doctrine. It denies not the validity of 
ends, but their theoretical or scientific knowableness in both the 
inorganic and organic worlds. It affirms their knowableness in 
the moral world, because here the activity of ends is immediately 
apparent from the will itself. Matter renders ends unknowable; 
the will, on the contrary, knowable. Ends are immanent causes, 
but matter is spatial, and, like space, completely external ; every- 
thing in space exists as externality, and consists in outward rela- 
tions; hence it contains no sort of knowable immanent causes. 
This is true of phenomena in general ; hence of all bodies, even the 
organic, which oblige us to consider them as controlled by ends, 
simply because they form, produce, and reproduce themselves, 7. e., 
because they develop themselves. 

The unity of the world is also the unity of the world-develop- 
ment. Consequently the end that reveals itself in the moral order 
of things and gives them their intelligible meaning must also be 
recognized as the principle that underlies the natural order of 
things, but presents itself as knowable in no natural phenomena. 
That\end is freedom. Accordingly, we must consider the entire 
worldjdevelopment as the manifestation of freedom, and the sen- 
sible order of the world as the manifestation of the moral. We 
thus rise toa point of view where the inner nature of things, which 
ever remains hidden from our knowledge in its exact sense, be- 
comes unveiled, and where the mystery of the world is solved. 


3. The World-development as Manifestation of Thing-in-itself. 


Thus in the Kantian doctrine of development the two other fun- 
damental disciplines of the critical philosophy—the doctrines of 
knowledge and freedom, or, what is the same thing, the notions 
of nature and freedom—unite themselves. The “ Critique of Rea- 
son ” culminates in the teleological point of view, and attains, by 
carrying this out, a systematic view of the world. The conse- 
quences we have drawn stand directly in the line of the Kantian 
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doctrine, and they are embodied in expressions which in no way 
ascribe to Kant or force upon him views that he has not himself 
expressed or sanctioned in his doctrine. He taught both the unity 
of the world and the development of things, both the ideal valid- 
ity of design in the organic realm and its real validity in the moral 
realm, both freedom as the moral end of the world and the intelli- 
gible character of freedom, and that intelligible character is iden- 
tical with thing-in-itself. Adaptation, of whatever sort it may be, 
consists in the correspondence of a thing with an end or purpose. 
This presupposes activity toward an end, hence an end-active 
power and an end-positing faculty—v. e., will and freedom. Such 
a correspondence is either given in the thing itself and exists in 
actuality, or it appears to our reason that it must be present. In 
the one case it is factual and veal, in the other it is only a neces- 
sary idea, and therefore merely ideal. Moral ends are of the 
first sort, organic or natural of the second. Since, now, without 
end or purpose—/. ¢., without will or freedom—adaptation in gen- 
eral can neither exist nor be conceived, and all development must 
be considered as teleological, the latter must be recognized as the 
manifestation of freedom or of thing-in-itself. In other words, 
while the world-development consists in the natural and moral 
orders of things, the second is not merely the highest stage ot 
development of the first, but also its grownd ; the sensible world is 
not merely the temporal presupposition of the moral, but also its 
phenomenon. In short, the entire world-development or world- 
order is the manifestation of freedom. 

That such is in truth the fact of the matter Kant declared in 
his doctrine of the primacy of practical reason, and confirmed it 
in the “ Critique of Judgment.” He explained that that super- 
sensible substratum of our knowing reason and of all: phenomena, 
“that supersensible upon which we must base nature as phenome- 
non,” is identical with freedom. The literal statement is as fol- 
lows: “ There must, however, be a ground of the undty of the su- 
persensible, which underlies nature, with that which the notion of 
freedom practically contains, and even if the notion of this ground 
attains neither to a theoretical nor a practical knowledge of the 
same, and hence possesses no particular sphere, yet it makes possi- 
ble the transition from the mode of thought according to the 
principles of the one, to that according to the principles of the 
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other.”’ ‘“ What the notion of freedom practically contains”? is, 


according to Kant, nothing other than final moral end. What is 
coincident or one with this can only be the moral end itself, for this 
is only one with itself. When, consequently, “the unity of the 
supersensible which underlies nature with what the notion of tree- 
dom practically contains ” is spoken of, that supersensible substra- 
tum can be nothing other than the final moral end itself. And 
when Kant says “there must be a ground of that unity,” only the 
ground of the final moral end can be understood by it; but this is 
simply and solely wll or freedom. That “supersensible which 
underlies nature ” is, therefore, will or freedom. There is, aczord- 
ing to the letter as well as the spirit of Kant’s doctrine, no other 
issne. Now, of freedom as the final moral end we have no theo- 
retical, but indeed a practical, knowledge. But of freedom as the 
supersensible substratum of all phenomena we have neither a 
theoretical nor a practical knowledge—. e., we can form no sort of 
an idea of the “ ground of the unity of the supersensible which un- 
derlies nature, with what the notion of freedom practically con- 
tains.” Hence, Kant says there must be such a ground, the nature 
of which permits us to unite the principles of nature with those 
of freedom, although we can acquire neither a theoretical nor a 
practical knowledge of this ground. The unification of nature 
and freedom consists in the notion of natural freedom or adapta- 
tion; and all organic phenomena must be considered and esti- 
mated in accordance with this principle as criterion. Of natural 
necessity or the mechanism of things we have a theoretical knowl- 
edge, of moral freedom a practical knowledge, of natural freedom 
no knowledge at all; that is, will or freedom in nature is unknow- 
able; natural ends or final causes must necessarily be conceived, 
but they can never be known. 

All the phenomena of nature are exertions of force; natural 
freedom consists in the freedom of power or of ability; it is the 
freedom of phenomenon, or the phenomenon in its freedom.” 
Within the natural world this freedom displays itself in self-devel- 


Kant: “ Kritik der Urtheilskraft,” Introduction, II. (Vide “ Werke,” vol. vii, p. 14.) 
Id.: “ Dialectik der teleologischen Urtheilskrafi,” § 78, p. 231. Cf. Fischer: “ Gesch. d. 
n. Philos.,” vol. iv, pp. 397 and 497. 

* “ Die natiirliche Freiheit besteht in der Freiheit der Kraft oder des Kénnens, sie ist 
die Freiheit der Erscheinung oder die Erscheinung in ihrer Freiheit.” 
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oping bodies—z. ¢., in such bodies as bring forth, shape and repro- 
duce themselves; these are the living phenomena of nature, which 
we are accordingly obliged to conceive and consider after the prin- 
ciple of objective immanent teleology. The necessity of regarding 
organic nature in this way was the subject which Kant worked out 
in his “ Critique of Teleological Judgment.” 

There is alsu the free contemplation of things where freedom 
is not our object or problem, but vur state—that harmonious con- 
dition of our powers of mind which does not seek to investigate 
and analyze phenomena, but leaves them in their freedom, appre- 
hending them with pure contemplative pleasure. To this our 
perfectly free attitude of mind, dependent upon or restrained by 
no interests, there corresponds the free phenomenon—~. e¢., the 
phenomenon in its complete freedom. It is the object of our pure 
pleasure ; we pronounce it beautiful or sublime. Upon the prin- 
ciple of such a subjective fitness of phenomena is founded our fac- 
ulty of zesthetic judgment, which furnished Kant with the theme 
of his “ Critique of the Aisthetic Judgment.” His investigation 
confined itself to the analysis of our esthetic judgment, or of our 
thought in the state of freedom. This needed to be supplemented 
by a discussion of the correlate of our esthetic contemplation, 
namely, the phenomenon in the state of its freedom, or by the at- 
tempt to establish also the objectivity of esthetic fitness. This 
supplementary step was taken by Schiller, who, more than any 
other down to Schopenhauer, furthered and extended the Kantian 
wsthetics without abandoning the principles of the critical phi- 
losophy. If freedom is the highest law of reason, and as such it 
determine the character ot our knowledge, the laws of which (the 
laws of the understanding) condition the sense-world, then we must 
necessarily conceive freedom in phenomena also; and phenome- 
non in its freedom is beauty. Schiller could not have indicated 
his Kantian standpoint, and at the same time his advance within 
it, more aptly and more forcibly than he has done in a word in 
one of those letters to Kérner, which give his chief esthetic ideas 
in all their freshness. Even these few words show what a pro- 
found understanding of the critical - philosophy he possessed 
“Certainly no greater word has yet been spoken by mortal man 
than the Kantian ‘ Determine thyself out of thyself’ (which is at 
once the content of his whole philosophy), and this other, of the 
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theoretical philosophy, ‘Nature stands under the laws of the 
understanding.’ This great Idea of self-determination is mirrored 
back to us from certain phenomena of nature, and this we call 
heauty.” * 

We shall not now ask whether the Kantian doctrines of knowl- 
edge and development conflict with one another or not. In the 
first, things-in-themselves are absolutely unknowable and abso- 
lutely distinguished from phenomena; in the second, on the con- 
trary, the phenomenon of freedom shows itself. With end, will 
enters the phenomenal world ; with will, freedom, intelligible char- 
acter, or thing-in-itself, and the farther the evolution of things 
advances, the more distinctly it manifests itself. The world-de- 
velopment is recognized by Kant as the manifestation and ever- 
increasing revelation of freedom. What in the mechanical world 
is not at all manifest or completely veiled forces itself already in 
the organic realm so far to the light that we are not able even 
perfectly to experience the phenomena of life without the idea of 
life’s inner adaptation to an end, while in the moral sphere it is 
completely manifest and present. In the organic evolution of the 
world we take ends into account; in the moral, it is the thing 
itself. 

Yet between the two doctrines, as they shaped themselves in 
the mind of Kant, there is, in the first place, no contradiction, 
but a deep underlying harmony. Against the charge that, while 
the doctrine of knowledge holds things-in-themselves to be for- 
ever absolutely hidden, the doctrine of development regards them 
as increasingly intelligible and knowable, Kant is protected from 
the outset by his distinction of the sorts of knowledge. To such 
a stricture he would reply: Things-in-themselves are only so 
far intelligible as they are pructically knowable ; theoretically 
knowable they are never. Every phenomenon is, as object of 
knowledge, a link in the nexus of things; each has in our idea ot 
the world its fixed time and place; none is thinkable without the 
thing-in-itself which underlies them all; in none is this thing- 
in-itself knowable, it mowhere appears—/. e., it never so ap- 


1 Schiller’s “‘Briefwechsel mit Kérner,” 2d ed., edited by Carl Goedeke, 1878. Let- 
ter of the 18th of February, 1793, pp. 18-19. The letters referred to above are the fol- 
lowing five, written in Jena, that of January 25th, and those of the 8th, 18th, 23d, and 
28th of February, 1793. Vide pp. 5-51. 
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pears that we could come across it in our knowledge and say, 
“There it is!” In order to know a phenomenon we must analyze 
and dissect it, resolve it into its knowable factors, and then from 
these construct our knowledge of it. Among such factors the 
thing-in-itself, the creative or originative ground of being of all 
phenomena, is not to be found. This does not appear, because it 
is the cause of appearance; nor does it show itself, either, in the 
evolution of things, since it does not exhaust itself in any one form 
or stage of development, nor consist in any transition. It can re- 
veal itself, but not appear. It becomes manifest, yet ever remains 
hidden, like disposition in conduct, the genius of the artist in his 
work, the will to live or the inherent end of life in the organism, 
force in its exertion, God in the world. For something to appear 
means, in the exact sense of the word, that it is contained in an 
object in such a way that in the analysis of the object it will be 
hit upon and found. Now, even the most searching analysis of 
any phenomenon is not able to discover the ground why and to 
what end it is—i. e., to discover its innermost being. To be sure, 
one need not necessarily trouble himself with this question, and, 
indeed, in experimental knowledge and the so-called exact sci- 
ences, he is authorized to pay no heed to it whatever. One may 
also, if he choose, banish it completely from thought, as an idle 
question. But this the profound thinkers among philosophers, 
those upon whom the mystery of the world rests as a burden, can 
never do. Thus the Kantian distinction of things-in-themselves 
from phenomena, as well as its doctrine of the unknowableness of 
the former in the way of the scientific analysis of the latter, retains 
its deep and abiding meaning. 

The question concerning the thing-in-itself as the ground of 
being of all phenomena carries us back to the orzginal ground of 
things. This, according to Kant, becomes intelligible to us from 
no phenomenon, of whatever sort it may be, but solely from the 
tinal end of the world—~. e., from the end which our reason, by 
means of its freedom from the world we conceive (sense-world), 
posits for itself, and realizes through the purification of the will. 
In this sense man may be recognized as the final end of the 
world. “Thus it is only the appetitive faculty, but not that 
which makes man dependent (through sensuous impulses) upon 
nature; not that in respect to which the worth of his existence de- 
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pends upon what he receives and enjoys, but the worth which he 
can give to himself and which consists in what he does, how and 
according to what principles he acts; not as a part of nature, but 
in the freedom of his appetitive faculties—that is, a good will is 
that whereby alone his existence can have an absolute worth, and 
in relation to which the existence of the world can have a final 
end.”' Our philosopher judges like our poet: ‘“ Enjoyment de- 
bases”; “The deed is everything, nothing the fame.”* With 
this confession Goethe’s “ Faust ” rises to the point of its highest 
morality. 

If the end of our existence were mere happiness, or that enjoy- 
ment of the world which consists in continual amusement, if we 
came into the world only in order, like the man in the farce, to 
make a “joke” of ourselves, and to seek unmixed pleasure, it 
would seem that modern pessimism, inspired as it is by the pleas- 
ure-seeking of our day, is right in declaring that this object of 
lite has proved a failure, and that it is the opposite goal that has 
been reached, inasmuch as the sum of pleasure is in reality far less 
than the sum of pain, and ennui far more prevalent than amuse- 
ment. Then the result of life, as that of the buffoonery, would be 
truly a most sad “joke.” Nothing is more foolish and wanting 
in all genuine knowledge of man than this sort of a debit-and-credit 
account of pleasure and pain, of joy and sorrow, as if they could 
be added and subtracted like money, and the sum of life figured 
out by this childish example. The pessimism and optimism of 
the ordinary sort stand upon precisely the same plane; both 
are eudemonistic, and hold happiness to be the only desirable 
good. The pessimists, on the one hand, tind the world so ill-con- 
ditioned that we can never attain and enjoy this good, but only 
and ever chase after it with unsatisfied craving, so that we are 
thus condemned to a continual Tantalus-torment, to the most 
intense misery conceivable. The optimists, on the other hand, 
tind the world and the human mind so beneficently planned that, 
with the right knowledge and a corresponding regulation of 
conduet, we are able to bring about the perfectly happy state of 
life. 


' Kant: “ Kritik der Urtheilskraft,” § 86. (Vide ‘“ Werke,” vol. vii, p. 326.) 
2“ Geniessen macht gemein.” ‘Die That ist alles, nichts der Ruhm!” “Faust,” 
Part II, Act IV, § 1. 
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As people are busying themselves a good deal nowadays with 
Kant, there is naturally considerable dispute, this way and that, 
as to whether his teachings are to be taken in the sense of a pessi- 
mistic or an optimistic view of life. But the simple fact that such 
a question is debated, as answerable by yes or no, shows suf- 
ficiently well how little Kant is understood. His doctrine is 
neither the one nor the other, since it does not judge of the object 
of life eudemonistically at all. Were this object the happiness 
which we necessarily craved, according to the sensuous impulses 
of our nature, such a state of well-being, even if it could be fully 
attained, would leave our moral nature empty and unsatisfied, 
since we should thereby utterly fail of the truly human or per- 
sonal end of life, which cannot be given to us, but only posited— 
i. €., willed by ourselves. The end of human existence in the 
world consists in man’s moral self-development, which compre- 
hends culture as well and all its wide interests, and which in its 
very nature is an unceasing and endless progress. Every solved 
problem presents new problems for solution. Here there is no 
idle bliss, which we are to enjoy with folded hands, no moment of 
complete contentment ; yet all contentment worthy of man is only 
to be found in the way of this free self-development. Indeed, it 
is not to be found, but won; ‘ Only he earns freedom as well as 
life who daily has to win it!” Contentment lies in no one mo- 
ment, but in the entire fulness of life, in both the joys and sor- 
rows of creating. He who traverses this path is free from the 
attacks of the monster Cave, who robs man of life’s every gratify- 
ing enjoyment; moral energy alone she cannot stay: that she 
merely intensifies. Of the end and worth of human life Kant 
judged at the close of his teleological view of the world, as Goethe 
at the end of “Faust.” It needed no magic to free man from 
care and the world’s spirits of torment : 


“Im Weiterschreiten find’ er Qual und Glick, 
Er, unbefriedigt jedev Augenblick!” * 


The goal of our moral self-development is freedom from the 
world. If “man under moral Jaws” is recognized as the final 


? “Tn marching onward, bliss and torment find, 
_ Though, every moment, with unsated mind!” 


(Taylor’s translation.) 
“Faust,” Part II, Act V, Scene 5. 
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end of the world, then these laws must be recognized as world- 
laws, and the moral order of the world as the order of all things; 
then there must be also a moral author of the world, or an origi- 
nal ground of all things, who can be no other being than the 
world-creating will or God. Thus Kant’s teleological view of the 
world culminates in the moral theology which furnishes the basis 
for the only valid demonstration of the existence of God, whose 
realty Kant never doubted, whose theoretical demonstrability he 
denied and disproved in his doctrine of knowledge, whose exist- 
ence he affirmed with complete certitude in his doctrine of free- 
dom and faith. Without will as the original ground of the 
world, there is in the latter neither freedom, nor final end, nor 
development. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 


B. Preliminary Questions. 

Before proceeding to the discourse on our aking proper, it 
seems indispensable to settle some preliminary questions, or rather 
to institute an inquiry into them, with the understanding that it 
shall depend upon the results of it whether any such discourse, 
[that is to say] any rational cognition of religion, be possible. An 
inquiry into these questions and an answer to tliem seem indispen- 
sably necessary, since they have pre-eminently occupied the philo- 
sophical and popular interest of contemporaneous thought, and 
because they concern the fundamental principles of the present 
public sentiment regarding religious doctrines and their cognition. 
If we should omit such inquiry, it would at least be necessary to 
show that this omission is not accidental, and that it has its justi- 
fication in the fact that the essential part of such inquiry is not a 
preliminary question, but belongs to our science itself, within 
which all these questions shall tind their solution. 

Hence we shall here consider those obstacles only with which 
the learning and the sentiment of our times has opposed the right 
of trying to comprehend religion through reason. 
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1. Not religion in general forms the subject of our inquiry, but 
positive religion, which is acknowledged to have been given by 
God and to rest upon higher authority than man’s, and of which 
it is asserted that it must, consequently, lie beyond the pale of 
human reason and appear exalted above its reach. In this respect, 
the first ubstacle placed in our way is, that we are called upon to 
prove that reason possesses the right and the capability of judg- 
ing the truths and doctrires of a religion of which it is asserted 
that it withdraws itself from the reach of human reason. It is an 
impossibility, however, for conceptive cognition to avoid all rela- 
tionship with positive religion. Some people have, indeed, said, 
and continue to say, that positive religion is a matter for itself, 
whose doctrines are simply to be received, respected, and esteemed ; 
that reason and conceptive cognition stand on an entirely different 
level and must not come into contact with religion; that reason 
should not concern itself with the doctrines of faith. This was in 
former times the customary way in which the freedom of philo- 
sophical inquiry was guarded. It was asserted that the latter is 
a matter by itself, which must never be allowed to encroach upon 
theology, and that, if need be, its results must be subordinated to 
the doctrines of positive religion. Weare unable to accept such 
a position for our inquiry. It is false that faith and free philo- 
sophical thought can rest side by side in an attitude of passivity 
and indifference. It is not true that faith in the content of posi- 
tive religion can survive when reason has arrived at the convic- 
tion of the contrary. It is therefore consistent and correct that 
the church has not allowed the view to gain ground which holds 
that reason is opposed to faith and yet must submit to it. The 
human mind is not so divided in its innermost core as to allow 
two things to exist within it which contradict each other. When- 
ever a discord between thinking and religion arises, it must be 
removed by cognition or it will surely lead to despair and drive 
out reconciliation, Despair is but the consequence of one-sided 
reconciliation; for, when one phase of the question is rejected 
while the other is embraced, no true peace can be gained. [This 
one-sided rejection may assume one of two forms.] One is that the 
mind, divided in itself, discards the claims of thinking and tries to 
return to naive religious feeling. But in this the spirit does vio- 
lence to itself, for consciousness will demand satisfaction and re- 
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fuse to be violently set aside. The healthy mind is incapable of 
renouncing independent thinking. Religious feeling is transformed 
into longing ; it becomes hypocrisy and cannot free itself from the 
phase of dissatisfaction. The other [form of] one-sidedness is that 
of indifference toward religion; it either takes the latter for 
granted as a settled question, or it opposes it. Such is the con- 
sistency of shallow minds! 

This, then, is the first preliminary question; we are to show 
by what right reason is entitled to occupy itself with these doc- 
trines of religion. 

2. The standpoint which we have just reviewed asserts that 
reason cannot truly know the nature of God; the possibility of 
cognizing other truths is admitted, but it is denied that the highest 
truth isknowable. There are those who even deny that reason can 
cognize any truth whatever. It is asserted that whenever cogni- 
tion undertakes to concern itself with spirit in and for itself, with 
life, with the infinite, it brings forth nought but error, and that on 
this account reason should forever abandon the claim of being 
able to arrive at any positive conception of the infinite; thinking 
will ever annul the infinite and lower it to the finite. Although 
the inference from this objection in regard to reason would be the 
renunciation of reason, such inference is nevertheless said to flow 
from rational cognition itself. Accordingly it would be necessary 
to inquire into human reason itself in order to see whether it pos- 
sesses the ability of knowing God, and, consequently, contains the 
possibility of a philosophy of religion. 

3. Herewith is connected the [erroneous] claim that our knowl- 
edge of God is not a matter of comprehension and reason, but that 
the consciousness of His existence and presence wells up from our 
emotional nature, and that consequently man’s relation to God lies- 
entirely within the province of feeling and must not be translated 
into thinking. If [the idea of] God were excluded from the grasp of 
intelligent cognition, and from necessary, substantial subjectivity, 
nothing indeed would be left except to assign [the idea ot | God to 
the realm of accidental subjectivity or to feeling. Where such 
views are held, one can only wonder that there is any objectivity 
at all ascribed to God. In this respect the materialistic views (or 
hy whatever name they are called—empirical, historical, natural- 
istic, etc.) are much more consistent, because, if they consider spirit 
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and thinking as functions of matter, and reduce them to sensations, 
they take God also fora product of the feelings and deny object- 
ive existence to Him. The result, of course, is atheism. Mate- 
rialism makes God the product of weakness or fear, of pleasure 
or selfish hope, of avarice and tyranny. Whatever has for its sole 
basis my feelings, exists for myself alone; it belongs to my notions 
and is not self-existent; it is not independent in and for itself. 
These considerations prove the necessity of showing that [the idea 
of] God has for its basis not simply our feelings, and that He is 
not simply my God. It becomes evidently the task of philosophy 
of religion to supply proof for the existence of God. 

It might appear as if the other sciences had the advantage of 

philosophy, since [the reality of] their subject-matter or content 
is acknowledged beforehand and they are relieved of the necessity 
of proving its existence. In arithmetic the existence of number 
is taken for granted,in geometry that of space, in medicine that 
of the human body; they are not required to prove the existence 
of space, body, sickness, and the like. Philosophy seems to be at a 
disadvantage, for before it begins its inquiries it is to be compelled 
to secure for its subjects the claim of existence. While it is per- 
haps indulged in asserting the existence of this world, exception 
is taken at once when it proceeds to presuppose the reality of the 
immaterial, of thought, of spirit free from matter, or, indeed, of 
God. The subject-matter of philosophy differs in kind from that 
of the sciences above mentioned, and. shall certainly not be 
allowed, like theirs, to remain a mere supposition. Philosophy, 
and more especially philosophy of religion, shall prove its own 
subject. Before it exists it is required to prove that it does exist. 
It is required to prove its existence prior to its existence. 
” These, then, are the preliminary questions to which, it seems, an 
immediate answer is required by which the possibility of a philoso- 
phy of religion is to be established. If such views are valid, the 
philosophy of religion becomes impossible, because, in order to 
explain its possibility, those obstacles would have to be removed. 
This is the first aspect. But we waive these questions for the pres- 
ent. Our main reason for doing this may be mentioned in brief, 
and the explanation may perhaps remove the difficulty. 

The first demand which is made is, that there should be, in the 
first place, an examination into reason, into the faculty of cogni- 
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tion, before that faculty should be allowed to begin the work of 
cognition. This seems to imply an idea as if cognition used some 
instrument to take hold of trath. The demand that this instru- 
ment be examined in the first place is, closely considered, a crude 
one. The critique of the faculty of cognition is the standpoint of 
Kantian philosophy, and that of the age and its theology in gen- 
eral. It was supposed that a great discovery had been made by 
this idea, but in this people made a mistake, as will often happen 
in this world. It is observed frequently that people are never more 
foolish than when they have what they consider a remarkably 
bright idea; they will derive satisfaction from the fact that they 
have found an excellent turn for their folly and ignorance. They 
are always inexhaustible in devices when there is an opportunity 
of blinding their conscience in regard to their indolence, me of 
escaping from the consideration of such questions. 

Reason, then, is to be examined; but how? It is to be exam- 
ined rationally, it is to be cognined. This, however, is possible 
through rational thinking alone, and in no other way. The de- 
mand thus cancels itself. If we are not to be allowed to begin 
with philosophy without having rationally cognized reason itself, 
we can never begin. For we cannot cognize except by thinking 
through reason ; but this we are enjoined from doing ; we are told 
to cognize reason before doing anything else. It is the same propo- 
sition which the gentleman from Gascogny made who did not 
wish to go into the water before he had learned to swim. It is 
impossible to examine into the activity of reason without using 
reason. 

Here, in the philosophy of religion, God, or (since God is es- 
sentially rational) Reason, is the subject. God is rationality, which, 
as spirit, subsists in and for itself. In discussing reason philo- 
sophically, we do examine into cognition, but not in such a man- 
ner as if we thought that this question could be treated as a pre- 
liminary one, and could precede the subject. No, the cognition of 
reason forms our subject itself. Spirit exists for spirit alone. This 
proposition implies the existence of the finite spirit; within the 
philosophy of religion the relation of the finite spirit, or of finite 
reason to divine reason, unfolds itself. The discussion of this rela- 
tion belongs to our philosophy, and will find therein its place when 
the first rise of this relation will be discussed. Herein lies the 
XX—20 
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difference between a science and a collection of aphorisms about 
a science; the latter are accidental and contingent. If they are 
thoughts germane to the subject, they onght to have been embodied 
in the inquiry itself, and then they are no longer accidental bub- 
bles of wit. 

Spirit, in positing itself as an object, assumes essentially the 
form of phenomenality, or of something which reaches the finite 
spirit from above. This process implies the mode in which spirit 
arrives at a positive religion.» The spirit assumes existence for 
itself in the form of image-representation, or, in other words, in 
the shape of alienation and phenomenality ; and for this alien be- 
ing, for this other, in and for whose conception spirit exists, the 
positive content of religion is brought about. There is also con- 
tained in religion the category of reason, and consequently religion 
is also cognition and active comprehension and thinking. The 
standpoint of cognition, then, is included within religion as well 
as that of feeling. Feeling is subjective; it is that which is my 
own individually, and for which I defer to no other authority. 
In the form of feeling, God exists in the utmost isolation of par- 
ticular individuality, and consequently the standpoint of feeling, 
too, is a necessary phase in the development of the idea of religion, 
since spiritual relation or spirit exists in the feeling. The propo- 
sition also that God zs belongs to this discourse on religion. 

In short, religion is the last and highest sphere of human con- 
sciousness, whether the latter be sentiment, will, representation, 
knowledge, or cognition. Religion is the absolute result ; it is the 
region which man enters as that of absolute truth. 

Since this is the character of religion, it is plain that, in order to 
step into this sphere, consciousness must have risen above the finite 
in general, above finite existence, conditions, aims, interests, and 
above finite thoughts and every kind of finite relation. In order 
to be within religion, all these finite things must have been dis- 
posed of. 

Although, even for common consciousness, religion is the eleva- 
tion above the finite, this fundamental principle is disregarded by 
the opponents of philosophy, and, more particularly, by the oppo- 
nents of the philosophy of religion, or God. For in .their argu- 
ment they make use of finite thought, of the relations of limita- 
tions, and of the categories of finitude. 
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We shall pass this over with a few words. One of these finite 
forms is, for instance, the immediateness of knowledge, the fact 
of consciousness. To this class of categories belong also the con- 
trasts of the finite and the infinite, of subject and object. Such 
contrasts, however, as the finite or the infinite, subject or object, 
are abstract forms which are quite out of place in such an abso- 
Intely rich and concrete content as is found in religion. It is the 
spirit and the heart which are concerned in religion, and the cate- 
gories and principles which they centain differ entirely from those 
of finitude and the like. But, notwithstanding this, determina- 
tions like the latter are brought forward as if they could possibly 
form the basis for the principal truths of religion. These [finite] 
determinations and categories are indeed necessary, since they are 
the passing phases of the essential relation which underlies religion ; 
and this renders it all the more important that their nature should 
already have been examined and cognized ; this logical demon- 
stration must lie behind us when we proceed to treat of religion in 
a scientific manner. Such categories must have been disposed of 
and rejected previously. But, instead of this being the case, it is 
common to make them the basis for opposition to comprehension, 
to the idea or to rational cognition. This opposition uses those 
categories, without critical judgment, in the most naive way, ignor- 
ing the existence even of Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,” 
which had at least the merit of assailing these forms, and of arriv- 
ing in its way at the result that these categories could be used in the 
cognition of phenomena only. In religion, however, we are not 
concerned in mere external aspects or phenomena, but in the ab- 
solute content. The supporters of such an argument seem to take 
cognizance of the existence of Kant’s philosophy only for the pur- 
pose of making a more unscrupulous use of those categories. It is 
improper, and even silly, to bring torward against philosophy cate- 
gories like that of Immediateness, or the fact of consciousness, and 
to inform it that there is a difference between the finite and the 
infinite, between subject and object, as if any human being, any 
philosopher, could be ignorant of it, and would have to be told 
such a triviality. But there are, nevertheless, those who have the 
assurance to bring forward such wisdom with an air of triumph, 
as if they had made a new discovery. 

Whatever may be the basis for such sapient and overwise talk, 
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we will say briefly that such categories as the finite and infinite, 
subject and object, are indeed different, but that they are at the 
same time inseparable also. Of this, naturai philosophy gives an 
illustration in the south and north pole. It is said also that those 
categories are as different as heaven from earth. Quite right; 
they are absolutely distinct. But they are at the same time insepa- 
rable, as the illustration implies ; there is no earth without a heaven, 
and wice versa. 

It is an irksome task to argue with those who contend against 
the philosophy of religion and think of achieving an easy triumph ; 
for, while they say that immediateness is different from mediation, 
they show great ignorance and total unfamiliarity with the forms, 
and categories which they use in their attacks and through which 
they judge of philosophy. They tell us in the most naive way 
how these categories occur in the mind, without having reflected 
on these subjects and without having inquired into external nature 
and into the inner experience of their consciousness or mind. Re- 
ality is not present to them, but foreign and unknown. Their 
talk, which is pointed against philosophy, is the talk of the schools, 
which clings to void and empty categories; philosophy, however, 
does not belong to the world of the so-called school, but to the world 
of reality. In the wealth of the categories of the latter, philosophy 
does not find a yoke and a burden which it has to carry, but it 
feels that it allows scope and room for the freest movement. Those 
who assail and malign philosophy become incapable, by their finite 
mode of thinking, of grasping a philosophical proposition, and, even 
when they repeat its words, they misunderstand it, for, since they 
carry their finite categories into it, they cannot grasp its infinity. 

Philosophy is untiring and spares no pains in investigating care- 
fully the merits of its opponent. It believes that this is necessary, 
and simply satisfies the immanent impulse of its idea in attempt- 
ing to know both itself and its opponent (verwm index sui et falsi) ; 
and it might well expect equal fairness on the part of its oppo- 
nent, and that he should forget his hostility in studying in turn 
the essence of that which he opposes. But such is not the out- 
come. The magnanimity of philosophy in recognizing its oppo- 
nent, and in heaping coals of fire upon his head, is of no avail; 
the opponent does not submit to it, and declines mediation. And 
even when before our inquiry this opposition should dissolve itself 
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into a mist, a spectre, the sole purpose of our inquiry remains to 
satisfy the claims of comprehending thought, and not simply to 
show to our opponent that we have been right. It is impossible 
to influence him personally and to convince him, because he will 
ever insist upon remaining within his narrow categories. <A 
thoughtful mind should have passed beyond all those forms of 
reflection, and should have learned their nature and the true rela- 
tion which exists in them—namely, the infinite relation, wherein 
their finitude is cancelled. The insight will then be gained that 
both the immediate and the mediated knowledge are entirely 
one-sided. The truth is found in their union; in it there is imme- 
diate knowledge which is at the same time mediated, mediate 
knowledge which is at the same time simple, immediate relation 
to itself. By the cancellation of one-sidedness through such union 
it becomes a relation of infinity. This is a union in which the 
difference of those categories is cancelled, but at the same time 
ideally preserved in the higher category, and is made to serve as 
the impulse of all animation, as the propelling force, motor, and 
main-spring of the spiritual as well as of physical life. 

Since we shall begin in the following discourse with religion, 
which is the highest and last subject, we must be allowed to presup- 
pose here that those vain and empty relations are for us a stand- 
point of the past. Since we omit these preliminary discussions 
which have been demanded from us as the basis of the science, it 
follows that in our discourse on religion proper we should pay 
some attention to the modes and categories of thinking that are 
employed in it. 

Having thus referred the discussion of these preliminary ques- 
tions to the following discourse itself, we proceed now to a general 
survey and division of our subject. 
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GOESCHEL! ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UARL FRIEDRICH GOESCHEL, BY SUSAN E. BLOW. 


( Concluded.) 


Cuarter IV. 


The Essential Moments of the Spirit. 


Before concluding our discussion of the subject of immortality 
we should fix our eyes more directly upon the essential moments 


! The work of Goeschel completed in this number of the JourNaL may be considered 
as the best exposition of the right wing of the Hegelian school—a school that held 
speculative philosophy to be the same in content with evangelical Christianity, though 
very different in form. 

For convenience, we give here the references to the numbers in which the portions of 
the translation already published, may be found: Vol. xi, pp. 65, 177, 372; vol. xvii, 
pp. 154, 246; vol. xviii, p. 21; vol. xix, pp. 172, 299; vol. xx. pp. 88, 314. 

According to Ludwig Noack (“ Philosophie Geschichtliches Lexikon”), Karl Fried- 
rich Goeschel was born in 1784 at Langensalza, in Thiiringen; educated at the gymna- 
sium at Gotha; studied jurisprudence at Leipzig, 1803 to 1807; became attorney-at-law 
in Langensalza in 1807; b Oberlandesgerichtsrath at Naumburg in 1817; assist- 
ant minister of justice at Berlin in 1834; a member of the Obercensur collegiums in - 
1839; counsellor of state and president of the Consistorium for the Saxon province in 
Magdeburg in 1845; on account of his stiff adherence to old Lutheran doctrines, he was 
placed on the retired list in 1848; returned to Berlin in 1849; to Naumburg again in 
1861; died there in 1862. 

The following excerpts will furnish matter of interest to those who wish to know 
more of his life, and of the estimate that Hegel and some of his disciples placed on his 
work : 
From Erdmann’s “ Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie,” (Berlin, 1866.) 

Page 615, vol. ii.— Karl Friedrich Goeschel, who had already proved his acquaint- 
ance with Hegel’s writings in an anonymous treatise which was very highly prized by 
Daub, published in 1829 a book entitled ‘“ Aphorismen iiber Nichtwissen und Absolutes 
Wisser,” a work to which he attached his initials only. Hegel greeted this work with a 
‘thankful pressure of the hand’ (‘dankbaren Hindedruck’), and excerpted some sen- 
tences from it verbally to use in his encyclopedia as his own. Goeschel applied next 
the principles of this philosophy to questions of jurisprudence, as appears in his 
‘Zerstreuten Blittern’ (3 vols., 1832-1842).” 

Page 624.—“ To the defence of Hegel against the writings of Weisse stood up the 
man whom the mentioned ‘ hand-pressure’ of the master had so ennobled in the eyes of 
the school of Hegel that they greeted his book with joy after looking for it with breath- 
less interest. Goeschel’s ‘Monismus des Gedankens’ (Naumburg, 1832), which claimed 
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of the spirit considered as essential relationships. It is indispen- 
sable that these essential relationships be both distinguished and 


to be ‘an apology of the existing philosophy at the grave of its founder,’ sought to prove 
to Weisse that he had fallen into dualism, which is the arch enemy of all philosophy. 
For his separation of the formal from the real sciences separates form and content— 
that is to say, thinking and being—while the recent philosophy had held fast to the 
unity of these, and had claimed for our thinking the place of a rethinking of the creat- 
ive thought. Since Hegel’s method is the self-forming of the content, it has refuted 
both materialism and formalism, each of which falls into dualism.” 

Page 652.—‘“The question of immortality was treated in detail by Goeschel in his 
work entitled ‘Von den Beweissen fiir die Unsterblichkeit,’ u. s. w. (Berlin, 1835), in 
which he characterized three chief proofs parallel with the three proofs of the existence 
of God. These three proofs correspond also to the three stages: individual, subject, 
and spirit (institutional life of man). The fact that many have attacked only the out- 
work of this book, the eloquent Easter sermon which Géschel inserted as his preface, 
and the appendix in which he printed extracts from Hegel’s works, and among them 
one passage which had been wrongly inserted in Hegel’s works by his editor, does not 
speak well for the thorough study of a treatise in every way remarkable. Géschel 
seemed particularly well pleased with his preface, for he followed it with another book 
as commentary— Die Siebenfaeltige Osterfrage’ (Berlin, 1837).” 

Page 656.—“ Against Strauss’s ‘Life of Jesus’ Géschel wrote an essay entitled 
‘First and Last: A Confession of Faith on the part of Speculative Philosophy,’ which 
contained the chief thoughts that were expanded in his ‘Contributions to Speculative 
Theology’ (Berlin, 1838), in which he sought to prove that, as an empire realizes its 
unity only through the monarch, so humanity receives its unity only through a primitive 
man (‘Urmensch’), who constituted a part of God and at the same time lived sole in 
created humanity.” 

Page 657.—“ Strauss replied in 1837 in the third number of his ‘Streitschriften.’ 
He said that the school of Hegel, like the French Parliament, had two sides. On the 
left side, himself; on the right, Gdschel, Gabler, Bruno Bauer; Rosenkranz in the 
centre.” 


Goeschel’s “ Aphorisms on Agnosticism and Absolute Knowing” was reviewed in 
1829 in the “ Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaftlicher Kritik ” by Hegel himself. In his col- 
lected works, Vol. XVII, page 148, at the close of the critique, he says that he “greets in 
this book the aurora of coming reconciliation between faith and science.” “It is an 
evidence of the depth of mind that it can bring the categories of the mere understanding 
to the bar of thought—those categories which the evangelical Christians sometimes use 
with double inconsistency—siding with rationalism against speculative philosophy, and 
at the same time condemning the use of those categories. Rationalism is the antipode of 
speculative philosophy as well as of faith. It deals with the shallow doctrines of the 
understanding which constitute jts self-styled illumination; as the author of this treat- 
ise (Goeschel, page 82) assures us, ‘doctrines fast on the decline, but struggling might- 
ily in their death-throes.’ If the command to avoid all the appearances of evil often 
holds us back from good, or at least from fitting deeds, and even causes us to do harm, 
the danger of an appearance of partisanship shall not prevent me from glad acknowl- 
edgment of the help which this book gives to the cause of truth, nor in behalf of specu- 
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combined, for clear insight demands that no one of them shall be 
merged in another ; if each one is not explicit, recognition is cloud- 
ed, conviction imperilled, and peace of heart destroyed. Through 
the adequate apprehension of these relations our intellectually 
attained results will be harmonized with the natural needs of the 
heart. 

The first point to be noticed is, that the finite spirit, despite its 
finitude, manifests itself in its independence or indivisibility in 
itself. This, however, is only the first moment of its Concept; the 
other moment is that relationship to others whose culmination is 
subsistence in God. With this it becomes active—movetur et se 
movet. The union of these two moments is the third—the partici- 
pation of the finite Spirit with the Absolute Spirit—for Spirit is 
of the Spirit. This union is the concrete Unity which presup- 
poses the destruction of the two included moments, as relaticn- 
ships. It is this dualism of the moments which we wish now to 
consider more attentively. 

The indissolubility of the Spirit in itself is the immanent unity 
of the soul and its internal body in the Spirit. This Concrete 
Unity is the realized truth of abstract simplicity. In other words, 


the Spirit gets its Content and its form as its two moments out of 


lative philosophy thus served by the work, from thankfully pressing the hand of the 
author, who is unknown to me personally.” 

Again, in his lectures on the “ Proofs of the Existence of God” (‘ Phil. of Religion,” 
vol. ii, page 394), he notices the same work again, and says of it: “This work is as 
deep in its Christian faith as in its speculative philosophy. It brings into the light all 
the points of view and devices which the understanding urges against the theory of 
Christianity, and replies to all the attacks which agnosticism has brought against philoso- 
phy. It explains in detail the causes of the misapprehension of the pious mind which 
fails to apprehend the truth, and sides with rationalism in adopting the principle of ag- 
nosticism, and makes common cause with it against philosophy. What the author says 
on the self-consciousness of God and of his self-knowing in man, as well as of man’s 
self-knowing in God, concerns directly the point of view here taken on the proofs of 
God’s existence. It treats this theme with speculative depth and thoroughness, and ex- 
poses the false views that have been advanced against Philosophy and Christianity.” 

Goeschel himself, in the preface of his work on the “ Unity of the System of Thought” 
(“Monismus des Gedankens”), a work directed, as above stated, against Weisse, says 
that it was written in the same month (November, 1831) in which Hegel died. “I had 
hoped with these pages to greet the living Hegel, whom I had never met personally ; I 
hoped to become acquainted with him face to face, and to take his hand thankfully, I 
who had received his loving hand-pressure from a distance—but it was otherwise or- 
dained, and these leaves now fall upon his grave.”—Epiror J. S. P. 
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itself. The unity of the two moments is shown in the fact that, 
according to the varying position of Consciousness, the soul of the 
Spirit appears now as the Content and now as the formative activ- 
ity; and in like manner the body of the Spirit shows itself now 
as form and again as content or material. The form has its con- 
tent, and the content has its form in itself. As soon as we truly 
comprehend this unity, we have attained the standpoint of specu- 
lative philosophy, but not before. Thereafter we wonder that the 
speculative concept of Unity is so incomprehensible to the major- 
ity of minds, and we grow impatient over what seems to us wilful 
blindness. It is universally admitted to be conceivable and com- 
prehensible that to each clod and stone belong by nature the two 
moments, content and form, material and shape. Yet it is declared 
incomprehensible that to the living spirit should belong its two 
moments, body and soul; it is denied that body and soul are both 
of the Spirit, and hence that each is in identity with the other. 

This indivisibility or unity of the soul is Individuality, which, 
in its distinction from natural individuality, is more definitely de- 
tined as Subjectivity, and approved as the inalienable possession of 
the Spirit. Thus far the unity of the subject is only in itself; it 
is still only relationship to its own internal body, and not relation- 
ship to anything other than itself. The nature of Spirit is, indeed, 
detined to be for Spirit; in its own body it is its own object ; it 
has not, however, as yet been proved to be for itself in relation- 
ship to others; its unity and individuality as subject is thus only 
its first side. | 

The other side of the individual Spirit is its participation with 
God and with the world, developed out of its relationship to 
otherness by means of the double Conscionsness. This participa- 
tion we have already comprehended in the Concept of personality 
or individual penetrability. Personality is the outcome of Con- 
tinuity or stability, the latter being the abstract and the former 
the concrete Concept. Personality is therefore not to be seized 
as penetrability in the sense of mere porosity, but as individual 
penetrability, ¢.¢., a participation in which individuality is main- 
tained. Thus, the first relationship of individuality is contained 
in the second ; without the former the latter cannot be. Protected 
by the Concept of Personality against pantheism, we may now 
venture with Spinoza to represent the participation of the finite 
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Spirit with God as Concursus Dei and as Creatio Continua: the 
Concept of Creation in its distinction from emanation of itself ex- 
cludes pantheism. This progressive Creation is the Eternal fount- 
ain of life—the condition of all personal persistence. From con- 
tinuous participation with God follows also the participation of 
the finite Spirit with the total Creation, and from the participa- 
tion of each individual follows again the peculiar relationship of 
each particular individual to his environment. This: relationship, 
which appears simultaneously with Consciousness, is, in its com- 
pletion and transfiguration, the resurrection, understanding thereby 
not merely relationship to the outward body, but with this also 
relationship to the whole Creation and to God himself. In the 
concept of Personality there is realized in the relationship of the 
Subject to God and to the World the same truth which was real- 
‘ized in Individuality in its relationship to the soul—viz., that the — 
nature of Spirit is to be for the Spirit. 

We have now considered the two essential moments of the Spirit 
(the moment of self-conscious Individuality, and the moment of 
Personality) as relationships of the Spirit to itself and to others; it 
remains now to consider the relationship of these two relation- 
ships to each other, in order that each may receive its due signifi- 
cance. 

The question is: How is the relationship of the Spirit to itself 
related to its relationship to others, and vice versa ? 

Who does not feel that each human heart, in its inmost depths, 
longs equally for both relationships, pants for them as the heart 
pants for the water-brooks, yearns for them as each creature 
yearns for its own element? According to this feeling, the rela- 
tionship of both relationships would seem to be equal; each is in 
the other; Individuality is mediated in Personality, and Person- 
ality in Individuality ; herewith they are negatively cancelled as 
two relationships, and positively cancelled as one relationship. 

Cor nostrum inquietum est, donec requiescat in Te, Domine ! 
The heart longs to rest in God, and at the same time to be con- 
scious of this rest in God. Moreover, the heart longs for God’s 
consciousness of its conscious rest in him. Without the one the 
other is unthinkable. The death of a particular person as indi- 
vidual is, therefore, only the life of the individual hid with Christ 
in God; it is not only hidden—/. ¢., invisible Spirit—but, as hidden 
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with Christ in God, it is forever secure; being invisible, it is 
secure from the transitoriness of visible Being; it is hidden in 
God and not in the World; it is not Being immersed in Being, 
but Consciousness in Consciousness; the particular man is hid 
with Christ the God-man in God, and herewith his personal iden- 
tity is transfigured as Being-for-self is transfigured in Being-in-and- 
for self. Death is cheered by the promise of Christ: ‘‘ Because I 
live ye shall live also.” Absolute Personality is the life of the Spirit ; 
hence it is the condition of finite personality, which, as created 
and contingent, receives the life of the Spirit from the Absolute 
Self-mediated Personality, first, through the condescension of God 
in creation, wherein he breathed into man’s nostrils the breath 
ot life; second, through Redemption or Second Creation, wherein 
God not only condescends to men, but becomes himself incarnate 
in the flesh ; finally, through the progressive continuance of both 
Creations, the realized promise of Matthew, xxviii, 20: “ Lo, Iam 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Through erea- 
ation and redemption, the grace of God, which is the stream of 
eternal life, flows uninterruptedly into the finite Spirit. God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living ; in that He is life, the 
creature lives in him; in that He is Absolute Consciousness, the 
finite Consciousness is maintained and transfigured in him: God 
is all in all, because all is in him. The concept of Personality 
demands the maintenance of self-conscious individuality ; it is the 
key of the apparent paradox—* I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” The finite Ego is swallowed up not in Being, but in Ab- 
solute Consciousness. This is the underlying truth of, Absorption. 
Kartero6n 6 Oavaros eis vixos. That which is absorbed or swal- 
lowed up is Death ; negation is negated ; the abstraction of mere 
Being-for-self is cancelled, but Being-for-self is retained as a 
moment of the Totality. Death is negatively negated, nega- 
tively annulled or swallowed up in the victory which is the posi- 
tive annulment or absorption of the subject. 

It is easy to see that these moments of Individuality and Per- 
sonality exist only in and through each other. Difference or In- 
dividuality is paralyzed without Personality—that is, without inter- 
penetrative participation—tor, lacking this, it lacks that from 
which as individual it distinguishes itself; in the same way Per- 
sonality without Individuality is void, for it lacks that which pene- 
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trates and is penetrable. He who loses one moment of the Spirit 
loses both moments, and loses the Spirit itself. If we give up 
individuality, we run into pantheism; if we fail to recognize Per- 
sonality, we fall involuntarily into Egoistic dualism. 

The underlying truth of pautheism is the surrender of the ab- 
stract ego, the mere self; this self-renunciation gives pantheism 
its moral significance, but does not render it less unthinkable. For 
the untruth of pantheism is that, in renouncing the selfish ego, it 
surrenders also that real selfhood in which consists the essential 
nature of spirit. Egvistic dualism, on the other hand, holds fast 
by the truth of selfhood ; its defect is that it clings also to the ab- 
stract self. Dualism lacks the moment of mediating and permeat- 
ing communion. Pantheism lacks the moment of self-conscious 
Individuality. Therefore Plato justly replies to the pantheistic 
morality of abstract self-renunciation that the longing for personal 
immortality is most intense in the noblest men, and is the witness 
of their heavenly calling. 

Individuality cannot be saved without Personality, and Person- 
ality cannot realize its concept without the self-consciousness of 
the individual. Hence it isthat the separate demonstrations of 
Immortality in their isolation prove nothing, but produce convic- 
tion when in their union all the preceding moments become ex- 
plicit in the all-including mediatorial concept of Personality. In 
absolute Personality alone is all personal life realized and perpetu- 
ated. 

In the dualism of the moments of the finite spirit lies the ex- 
planation of, man’s twofold longing to be himself and to be in 
God—to be particular and universal, individual and personal. In 
this same dualism is grounded all that doubt of personal persist- 
ence which now and then overwhelms each man in presence of the 
transitoriness wherein the individual vanishes and only the species 
is preserved. Within the human spirit one of its two moments 
always preponderates over the other. When in its compelling 
force Individuality asserts its supremacy, the finite spirit finds 
itself in its indestructible simplicity cut off from universality. In 
this abstraction it is not adequate to itself, yet escape therefrom 
seems to involve the loss of self. On the other hand, when this 
universality for which the spirit pants asserts its abstract suprem- 
acy, the self is freed from the pain and torment of isolation and 
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breathes its proper air; yet at once it seems to vanish like the soli- 
tary dewdrop that slips into the ocean and, sacrificed to its own 
longing for universality, is submerged in the abstract universal. 

Here at last we discover the Seylla and Charybdis of all doubt ; 
we have chased doubt to its last hiding-place; we have tracked 
self-impeaching thought to its ultimate retreat. Hine illae laery- 
mae! The crater of all doubt, the fountain of all tears shed for 
doubt, is the disproportion of the moments of the spirit relatively 
to each other. Until this muddy fountain is purified, doubt can 
never be wholly overcome. 

It is necessary to our more complete comprehension that we 
should recognize the distinct yet united moments of the spirit in 
their activity in life and thought, for in this activity lies their ac- 
tuality. Actuality has already been defined as the Totality of its 
moments. This Totality proves itself vital in that its moments 
work in and through each other, thus manifesting and realizing 
their mutual participation. 

As we reflect upon Individuality and grasp its relationship to 
Personality as its Actuality, we observe that from this Actuality 
arise three relationships which develop in succession from each 
other. The conscious difference which we have called the Indi- 
viduality of the Subject begets discipline or restraint toward 
others. This discipline is based upon relationship to the other of 
the subject, who as Individual has also the right to be for self. 
Herewith discipline is not only genetically explained, but also jus- 
tified as commandment, for though the other is not alien to it, is 
yet distinct from the Conscious Subject ; otherwise Individuality 
would not,be actual in Personality. From this discipline is de- 
veloped, secondly, respect for and fear of others and reverence for 
God ; for though in Personality God is not alien to man, nor the 
individual man alien to his brother-man, there remains, neverthe- 
less, the difference according ‘to which man knows God as above 
and his neighbor as beside him. In that discipline deters and fear 
restrains through persistence of the moment of difference, there 
arises in the consciousness of the individual Pain at the separation . 
from others. This Pain will never be entirely lost, because the 
longing for others in which it is rooted will never be entirely 
stilled. The Moment of Difference, which is the ground of this 
longing, though transtigured, must persist eternally in Personality. 
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The difference between the three relationships which arise out 
of the Activity of Individuality in its relation to Personality may 
be more adequately defined as follows: Discipline is the limit, 
which, though penetrated, is not wiped out. Fear is the other 
which lies beyond this limit, whether above, beneath, or beside the 
subject. Pain is the persistent difference between natures essen- 
tially one. 

On the other hand, there arise from the participation of the 
Individual with others, more definitely from Personality, three 
relationships in which Personality proves itself active and actual 
in relation to the Individuality of Consciousness. In these rela- 
tionships the three above mentioned are harmonized. The first 
is Freedom, which opposes itself to Discipline and Restraint. It 
recognizes in its limit the law before which Discipline bows, but 
it penetrates this limit through recognition of its identity with its 
other. The second is Love, which stands over against Fear. It 
conquers in Fear not an enemy, but a sister; it conquers without 
taking the life of the conquered. The third is Joy, which smiles 
in the face of Pain; this Joy consists essentially in the conquest 
of Pain, and therefore cannot do without Pain. 

If we now grasp together these separate relationships we appre- 
hend the totality of the moments which are active in Individu- 
ality as Sorrow. This Sorrow we recognize also in God, for as In- 
dividual, God is separate and apart from the Individuality of the 
creatures whom nevertheless He loves. Creation is seized, there- 
fore, as the first passion of God. The totality of the moments in 
which Personality is active and actual is, on the contrary, to be 
apprehended as “ Predominant Blessedness.” This triumphant 
Blessedness flows from God into and through all souls; it con- 
sists in this—that God, conformably with his Personality, pene- 
trates, permeates, and hence personifies the Creature. The soul 
of Creation is therefore the finite spirit or man, whose body is— 
Nature! 

From the concept of Individuality, in its increasing degrees of 
activity and actuality, results the more adequate definition of 
Representation which is perpetuated in the total Concept, in the 
same manner as Individuality is therein positively cancelled. Cor- 
respondingly, there results from the concept of Personality the 
more definite apprehension of the inclusive concept or absolute 
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Knowledge. To know and to be a person is one and the same ; 
each pre-supposes the individuality of the Subject—each consists 
in participation. The difference between absolute Knowledge 
in God and in the finite spirit, as well as the difference between 
absolute Knowledge in different men, results trom the different 
Individuality. The absolute Knowledge of God is immediately 
active—the absolute knowledge of man, in its first phase, is pas- 
sive and communicated. The Knowledge of God is absolute be- 
cause it is the absolute Subject that knows; the Knowledge of 
Man is Absolute because of the Absolnteness of its Object. An 
absolute object demands and necessitates absolute recognition. 
This is the eternal difference between absolute Knowledge in the 
Creator and in the creature ; the Blessed participate in the recog- 
nition of the Absolute Subject through recognition of the Abso- 
lute Object ; they know what God thinks and knows in that 
they read it in his revelation, into which as into a mirror they 
eternally gaze. 

To this persistent difference between the knowing of the Abso- 
lute Spirit aud that of the finite spirit must be added, for the mo- 
ment, a distinction born of the more adequate apprehension of 
knowledge itself. True knowledge consists essentially in the 
negation of what is casual and contingent, and demands that all 
particular moments shall meet in the totality of the Concept. 
Contingencies, as such, are themselves the negation of continuity 
and coherence, whence it is evident that the negation of these 
negations is the restoration of continuity. In this restored Con- 
tinuity or concrete concept the separate Moments are positively 
perpetuated, but cancelled so far as regards their abstraction and 
isolation. If Knowledge in general consists in the cancelling of 
the accidental and immediate, it follows that the knowledge of 
God is absolute or perfect knowledge, in that therein all con- 
tingencies are negated, all forms of immediacy cancelled, and each 
particular comprehended in the totality. The Knowledge of Man, 
on the other hand, is absolute only in so far as in Reason is given 
the power to solve and cancel the fortuitous ; the solution begins 
to be actual when the apparently casual and isolated elements of 
Knowledge are recognized as single notes of the universal har- 
mony—Moments as yet unpenetrated of the inclusive totality, and 
when there exists in Consciousness the conviction that what seems 
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to be accidental is not really so, and that what is negated in the 
Concept is only the contingency of the apparently contingent. 

If we now seek to define logically the moments which we 
have characterized as discipline and freedom, fear and love, pain 
and joy, sorrow and blessedness, representation and concept, 
we may say, in asingle word, that representation is the moment 
of transcendence, and the concept the moment of immanence. 
There is no immanence without transcendence, and no transcend- 
ence without immanence ; the unity of the two in which each is 
negatively and positively cancelled is—Personality. 

Insight into these fundamental relationships is indispensable to 
those who wish to orient themseives in Philosophy. The many 
are wrecked by Knowledge because they do not know what 
Knowledge is, and therefore are not able to apprehend definitely 
the relationship of the finite spirit to Knowledge. There is some- 
thing really touching in the misconceptions which clog and _per- 
vert thought in this our day, and by which earnest but darkened 
minds are constantly incited to fresh attacks against Philosophy. 
Many of these attacks are pure in aim and honest in motive— 
and we should gladly hold them guiltless of their misconceptions 
did we not realize that ignorance itself is guilt, and not to learn 
to recognize one’s ignorance is spiritual obduracy. 

To escape this stultifying ignorance, let us learn to comprehend 
soul and body—the internal and the external body—light and 
shadow—the subject and its other—the particular and the uni- 
versal, more and more completely in their identity and in their 
difference. Grasping them thus, we shall understand their ideal 
solution in the concept of personality, and their persistent in- 
vincibility in the concept of individuality, and shall be able to 
represent vitally Absolute Knowledge in God and man in accord 
with the very definite distinction which flows from the Concept 
of the Spirit. Whoever will weigh and ponder the determinations 
of these Concepts, as we have striven concisely to indicate them, 
will tind that through the determination of limit, as applied to the 
Concept of Individuality, the validity of externality, as renuncia- 
tion, is restored both in its objective necessity as Other-being and 
in its subjective aspect as patience and self-denial. Other-being is 
the indelible limit which even Mysticism recognizes in the ad- 
mission of discipline, but it is the limit over which participation 
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manifests itself universally as predominant. Upon this dualism 
of the two poles, as distinct Moments, rests that concrete unity 
which is not singularity but actual, 7. e., personal community. 
Fundamentally, this dualism is nothing else than the antithesis of 
Being and Thought, the former ‘being the external, the latter the 
internal—the union of the two the living Concept. 

It is not difficult to see the relationship of this explanation to 
the doctrine of immortality. Its kernel lies in the ever-penetrated 
yet ever-abiding limit which isolated the individual; the penetra- 
tion is eternal because the limit abides, and the eternal duration is 
perfection, because it is the finite that is penetrated in the infinite. 

In intimate connection with this insight is the ever-recurring 
question with regard to the seat of the soul. Ordinarily this 
question is supposed to refer to the position of the soul in the 
external body, but if it has any real significance its content must 
relate to the ultimate concept of the soul, and be verified in all the 
successive stages through which this concept develops. 

The underlying ground of the question with regard to the seat 
of the soul is the conception of space. Space is, however, exclu- 
sively a. category of Being, Externality, Corporeality, Matter. 
The soul, however, as Thought is opposed to Being, as internality 
is opposed to externality, as immaterial is opposed to matter, and 
as soul is opposed to body; therefore, the question contains an 
obvious contradiction. Neither position in space nor a seat in 
the material body can be ascribed to the soul, because the soul 
transcends space and proves itself independent of the external 
body. 

It is important, however, to remark that the contradiction lies 
only in the assumed relationship of the soul to space, and does not 
inhere in the question with regard to the seat of the soul. The 
conception of a seat of the soul, however, involves in itself the 
contradiction of presupposing space as its externality, and then 
of abstracting and withdrawing itself from space. The contradic- 
tion inheres quite as much in the conception of the soul itself as 
in the conception of the.seat of the soul. The soul as inward has 
seat or locality relatively to the outward, or rather as the inward ; 
in the outward the soul is its own seat. Hence the soul, like ex- 
ternality, manifests itself as a Momeut of the Whole. The Whole 
is the Spirit to which soul and body, space and position, inward 
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and outward, belong as moments; these moments are negatively 
and positively cancelled in Personality as the contradiction of 
position and space is solved in movement. As we ascribe to the 
finite spirit a soul or Individuality, so we must ascribe to it in 
each stage of development a seat, 2. ¢., a position relatively to all 
other spirits and to God. Of this position as external, death is 
the external destruction. 

It is worthy of remark that the external life of the individual is 
dependent upon individual organism; this organism again rests 
upon the conflict between position and space, soul and body, in- 
ward and outward; finally, this conflict results from the union of 
these antithetical moments. When the union is dissolved and 
separation occurs, the struggle is over—but the end of the strug- 
gle is also the ending of life. Death approaches—‘‘ The clock 
stands still, the hand falls! All is over! All over—nay, this is 
the utterance of folly. To be all over is to be pure nothing, and 
pure nothing is not.” 

The soul’s doubt of its own immortality is grounded in the 
question of the seat of the soul. Where is this seat? No one 
knows and no one can know, for position is the negation of the 
space in which it is sought. Wherever it may be, to the soul it is 
always a stone of stumbling, because it is not only a contradiction 
in itself, but through this contradiction leads thought over into 
the physiological sphere. The physiological standpoint is the one 
most dangerous to psychology. Involuntarily we shiver to hear 
that the life of the spirit is dependent on brain and nerves, stomach 
and intestines, heart and blood, lungs and breath ; a shudder creeps 
over us when it is whispered that all the thoughts and impulses of 
the spirit cling to a few feeble filaments, and perish if these be 
injured or destroyed; we grow faint and giddy in presence of 
that gloomy and mysterious force of Nature to which the most 
brilliant aspirations of the spirit seem to succumb. 

And yet, in so doing, Thought but starts back affrighted from 
the view of its own categories. The seat of the soul is the here 
and now; the here and now are realized only when the here is 
no longer here and the now no longer now, but both move for- 
ward. The here in its essential nature is the inward of the out- 
ward, therefore it celebrates its victory in death, wherein the out- 

ward is transformed. 
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Death is logically necessary, for contradiction must be solved, 
and to all conflict there is a goal. In that the soul eliminates 
from itself the external that separates it from itself, it enters into 
relationship with that sphere of externality which does not separate 
it from itself. This is the region where position is transfigured 
into individuality, and space into personality, and wherein indi- 
viduality and personality are no longer antithetic, like position 
and space, but are mutually conditioned and aftirmed. Here at 
last the contradiction is solved, and the relationship of the physio- 
logical to the psychological sphere discovered. 

In these two moments of Individuality and Personality—Being- 
for-self and Being-in-and-for-selfi—the relationship of the theologi- 
cal and psychological spheres comes also more clearly to light. 
Immortality demands, on the one hand, that the individual shall 
persist in his being-for-self, and, on the other hand, that, in order 
to this self-persistence, he shall be personal—z. ¢., must be in pene- 
trating and penetrated communion with the Absolute Spirit. 
Where shall we find the guarantee of conditioned personality save 
in Absolute Personality? How can I be if God is not? 

The underlying ground of the conception of Immortality in its 
first phase is the preservation of individuality. It is, however, 
soon discovered that this individuality, in its immediate abstract 
form, cannot be perpetuated, and that only through its constant 
renewal and regeneration in personality—. ¢., through participa- 
tion with God—is it secure against extinction. Hereupon are 
grounded all representations of mortality in the soul and the per- 
sistence of the same—the former in its outcome relating to the 
transfiguration of the Soul in Personality ; the latter to the awak- 
ening of the Soul into Spirit. All psychological investigation 
leads over into the theological sphere, because the finite spirit 
points forever to the Absolute Spirit. The intellectual proofs of 
the existence of God are, first of all, sighs of the soul for commun- 
ion with God. The need of this communion incites the question 
with regard to the existence and revelation of God: ‘ My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God; when shall I come and 
appear before God?” The question is twofold, referring to God 
and to me, demanding that God shall be, and that I shall appear 
before Him. This is the double goal of all theological demon- 
stration: to see God—to know God—to experience in self God’s 
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actuality and activity—this is the consummate longing and strug- 
gle of man. And what is knowing God other than knowing one’s 
self to be in communion with God ? 

This relationship of participation between man and God is, 
however, grounded solely in the personality belonging to the Cre- 
ator and through Him communicated to man. The eternal per- 
sonality of God is the source of the immortal personality of man. 
Were the human spirit incapable of recognizing God, it would be 
incapable of immortality. Immortality and the knowledge of 
God are one and the same; both are the inheritance of humanity. 
As Dante says (“* Paradiso ” iv, verse 124): 


“Well I perceive that never sated is 
Our intellect unless the Truth illume it 
Beyond which nothing true expands itself. 
It rests therein, as wild beast in his lair, 

When it attains it; and it can attain it; 

If not, then each desire would frustrate be.” 


Thus both forms of proof in their content and consummation 
meet in the confident assurance, “1 shall see God, whom I shall 
see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” In 
order to see God, the subject is as necessary as God himself—the 
subject sees because it is seen; God is seen because He sees. 
Hence, passivity exists in God in so far as He is seen, but this 
passivity is at once annulled, for the seeing of the subject is in 
God, from God, and through God. The result is always the same : 
the finite spirit finds its actuality and immortality in communion 
with the Absolute Spirit. It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be, but the highest consummation is always that we shall see God 
as He is. Hence, we are like unto God, and, like Him, of imper- 
ishable nature. In the vision of God man attains his imperishable 
goal, or the actuality of that image of God in which he is created. 
Toward this vision consciously and unconsciously is directed all 
the thought, all the imagination, and all the aspiration of the soul. 
Yet this future blessedness is only certain in so far as it is present, 
and it is present only when, like Dante, we climb to the heights 
of Paradise, and taste beforehand the joys of heaven in the recog- 
nition of God. 
To the general question of immortality may now be added the 
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special question with regard to the condition of the soul after death 
and before and after the resurrection of the body. Thus far we 
have in appearance occupied ourselves solely with the whether, 
and have held in abeyance the how of immortality. It needs, 
however, but a single glance to convince us that in answering the 
whether we answer the how. Immortality, or the individual per- 
sistence of the soul, can be verified only as the personal participa- 
tion of the finite spirit with the absolute spirit. As thus defined, 
the whether and how of immortality are identical. The condition 
of the soul after death consists in its personal relationship to that 
Absolute Personality which we have already learned to know in 
its essential relationship to individuality. We have also discussed 
in some measure the difference in this relationship before and after 
the resurrection of the body. This doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body is, in general, most sensuously apprehended by those 
who reject it as sensuous; they would not reject it had they not 
first misunderstood it. It is a doctrine which deals not with the 
flesh, but with the transfiguration and resurrection of the flesh ; 
not with the external, but with the passing away of externality ; 
not with the other, but with the appropriation and inclusion of 
the other. It is marvellous that, while no doctrine of Scripture 
or the Church tends so directly as this to the overthrow of the 
flesh, there is no doctrine to which fleshliness has been so widely 
and persistently imputed. Its true meaning might easily be in- 
ferred from its position in our confessions of faith. It belongs to 
the third article of faith, which relates to the spirit; this article 
teaches the unity of the body with the soul in the finite spirit, and 
the communion of the tinite spirit with the absolute spirit and 
with his church. It needs really but very little reflection to be 
convinced that those who declare the resurrection of the body in- 
compatible with a spiritual faith have themselves imagined the 
fleshliness which they first impute to and then blame upon the 
doctrine. While, on the one hand, it is cruel and despotic to vio- 
late the freedom of reason by insisting upon the formal acceptance 
of an unmediated truth; it is, on the other hand, to be deplored 
and denounced when reason cuts itself off from that progressive 
mediation which its nature demands, persists in darkness by clos- 
ing its eyes to the light and contemptuously rejecting what it does 
not understand, loses the truth it might have learned to know. 
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The question is so important and yet so neglected that it is 
well worth our while to bring it clearly before us. It is with this 
doctrine as with the doctrine of the Trinity, the glory of which, 
according to Dante (“ Paradiso,” xxxiii, 76-81, 112, sq.), bewilders 
only those who avert their gaze from it. 

In an earlier stage of our inquiry we learned to grasp resurrec- 
tion as the transfiguration not only of the external body but of 
all externality. The transfiguration of the body is not possible 
without the transfiguration of Nature; the one implies and de- 
mands the other. Hence, resurrection in the more adequate 
development of its content is the transfiguration of the original 
relationship of each finite subject to all other finite subjects, to 
Nature and to God. Under this original relationship is under- 
stood the position of the particular subject appointed in accord 
with its aboriginal essence in God, partially and externally real- 
ized during our earthly life in consciousness and transfigured 
after death into that shining, translucent limit which ever distin- 
guishes without isolating the particular subject. This definite 
position or relation of each particular subject is conditioned both 
by the persistence of the particular body with all its organs and 
by the perpetuation of the particular environment, for both body 
and environment are contained in the definite, complete, and 
peculiar relationship of each individual. To this relationship 
belong even “the wedding robe of pale-green silk, embroidered 
with gold and silver leaves, which yonder shall become the heav- 
enly raiment,” and the “jewelled nosegay stolen by a cruel thief,” 
and which even now “is catching the light of the stars that it 
may sparkle more brilliantly when placed as a diadem on the 
brow of the bride.” ‘“ Why is this face mine, and why should the 
soul speak through these eyes, unless this face and these eyes 
were my soul’s permanent possession?” ‘ All our discoveries 
shall be guarded above.” Our fancies and imaginations shall be 
the hangings which will adorn our heavenly habitations. 

It seems like a jest that Goethe’s mother cannot forget her 
bridal dress, but hopes to have it again in heaven, together with 
her stolen nosegay ; but even such things as these belong to that 
individual relationship which can suffer no loss and whose integ- 
rity will never be impaired. It is this relationship which is purified 
and transfigured in the resurrection. As in its externality on this 
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side the grave it is movable and yet remains the same, so on the 
other side, in its progressive internality, it will become penetrable 
without ceasing to be the same. That movableness is externally 
what personality is internally, we have already learned through 
development of the antithesis between space and position. 

From these suggestions, which we shall not attempt to develop 
in detail, the ditference in the condition of the soul between death 
and the resurrection and after the resurrection may readily be 
apprehended. This difference has already been defined ; it lies in 
the concept of perfection first realized in the resurrection, though 
ideally given in the Spirit. This concept negates the representa- 
tion of the abstract infinite—a representation already shattered 
by the reflection that in each Moment of Becoming already lies 
Being; and in continuous thinking, Thought develops itself out 
of itself. 

It has also been already shown that the soul as spirit is its own 
body ; therefore after death it can not be bodiless. Hence all 
representations of the soul after death, as in a temporary state 
of sleep or dreams, together with all the images which cluster 
about a Hades or intermediate state of the soul, must be relegated 
to the sphere of ingenious fancies and understood as dreams of 
the soul which has not yet awakened into spirit. Implicit in 
these dreams and fancies, however, is the germ of a vital truth— 
the truth, that the soul as such dies to be born again as Self-Con- 
sciousness ; and the double consciousness herewith given, dying of. 
its own dialectic, awakes regenerate through the identity of con- 
sciousness into the Personality of the Spirit. 

Hence it follows that the soul is not first separated from the 
body through death, but is already separated from it by Self-Con- 
sciousness. Death only actualizes the separation which conscious- 
ness has recognized. Hence it follows further that the soul, in 
that it separates itself from its eternal body first through con- 
sciouness and then through death, has its limit or body in itself, 
and retains this immanent body both in consciousness and in 
death, which only realizes what consciousness implies. Hence 
again it results, first, that the soul through death develops to a 
higher perfection than it possessed in life, because in death sepa- 
ration or complete Self-Consciousness is achieved, and thus the 
transtiguration of and reunion with otherness is prepared ; second, 
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that the soul attains its consummation in the resurrection be- 
cause therein Personality as penetration of all otherness is com- 
pletely actualized. The external body in its relationship to the 
subject is distinguished from all other bodily or natural external- 
ity only as the shirt is distinguished from the coat. 

So much with regard to the condition of the soul after death 
and before and after the resurrection. The next point to be con- 
sidered is the condition of the body after death and before and 
after the resurrection. Separated from the soul, the body sepa- 
rates from itself, and only when this division and dissolution is 
complete, only when its decomposition is entire, can it reunite 
with itself in the soul by which it is penetrated and through 
which it is glorified. 

Herewith, at least, we have found the adequate categories which 
shall be our guides in that further development that Absolute Sci- 
ence, far from excluding, inaugurates and compels. That our 
hearts may be still more strengthened within us, let us reflect 
for still a single moment upon that individuality of Self-Conscious- 
ness which is perpetuated in personal participation. 

The beautiful image of two drops of water which in the mo. 
ment of contact melt into one is a touching symbol of that mo- 
ment of communion for which each subject in his isolation longs. 
It expresses, however, rather the longing for communion than the 
truth of communion, for in it, instead of participation, we have 
intermixture—instead of communio, confusio. What is lacking is 
the personal communion gleaming with the rays of individuality. 

But the Kingdom of Nature offers other analogies in which are 
reflected the relationships of personal communion in the Kingdom 
of the Spirit. Plato in the “ Timzeus” bids us notice that as colors 
are most brilliant in the light, so the individuality of the body is 
heightened when penetrated by the soul. In light both the dif- 
ference and the community of colors are preserved; each color 
has light for its soul and darkness for its body ; ; each separate 
color sparkles and burns more brightly as it is more deeply pene- 
trated by the universal light. And not only in universal light are 
the particular colors preserved and intensified; they perpetuate 
themselves also in their ethereal interfusion—each giving to the 
other richness —no one in the others losing itself. Only when 
mixed with earthy substances do they in their union decompose 
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into dull gray ; only when fallen from their first estate do they 
need purification; before reunited with the heavenly colors they 
can glow and sparkle in the penetrating light. 

Suggestive and interesting as these analogies may be, they are, 
nevertheless, very dangerous. Taken from the realm of Nature, 
they can correspond only externally with the realm of Spirit. 
Only the external image of the Actual can ever be sensuously 
represented. What constitutes the ¢ruth of the Actual is that it 
cannot be represented, but must ever be revealed only to pure 
thought. It is therefore hazardous to develop these sensuous sym- 
bols in detail. Nevertheless, we shall permit ourselves to draw 
one single parallel.. ’ 

Colors are three, but the gradations of each color and the tran- 
sitions from one color into another are numberless, and yet not. 
without law. Above, these colors focalize in glowing purple, be- 
low they concentrate in living green. Purple is the royal color, 
the ethereal identity and totality of all colors; green is its coun- 
terpart or earthy image—the second identity of colors. Green 
points upward to red as the world points upward to God and the 
soul of man points upward to the Absolute Spirit. Again, the 
colors which are one in red, into which purple decomposes and 
from which it creates itself anew, are yellow and blue, soul and 
body. Yellow is the concrete light, blue is the concrete darkness, 
and it is these two colors which focalize above in purple, meet be- 
low in green, and in their original unity kindle and buin as red. 

It is marvellous that the poet of the “ Divina Commedia ” has 
chosen this image of color to symbolize the beatific vision of the 
Holy Trinity wherein the pilgrim recognizes the uncreated origi- 
nal of the created image, and out of whose eternal fulness he drinks 
in renewal and immortality. As the concrete unity of substance 
and light, body and soul, color is not only the third and inclusive 
moment of its concept, but this third moment in its concrete 
unity is itself again threefold. 


“Within the deep and luminous subsistence 
Of the High Light appeared to me three circles, 
Of threefold color and of one dimension, 
And by the second seemed the first reflected 
As Iris is by Iris, and the third 
Seemed fire that equally from both is breathed. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT IN EXTRACTS. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 

Dear Sir: Will you allow me a word of explanation in regard to my 
“Philosophy of Kant in Extracts,” of which a very kind notice appears 
in the April number of your “ Journal.” Unfortunately, the book is now 
out of print; but I propose to issue a new editioh as soon as possible. 
May I request those who believe that such a work is needed to send me 
any suggestions that may enable me to make it more useful? Your own 
suggestion, to give extracts from the “ Naturwissenschaft,” I shall duly 
consider. It has also become evident to me that more space must be 
devoted to the Moral Philosophy of Kant, and that the “ Metaphysic of 
Ethics,” as well as the “ Kritik of Practical Reason,” must be laid under 
contribution. It must, however, be borne in mind that the primary 
object of the work is not to serve as a substitute for the study of Kant, 
but as an introduction to that study. My experience as a teacher of 
philosophy has taught me that some very powerful irritant is needed to 
awaken the all-too receptive students of our universities from their “‘ dog- 
matic slumber.” Lectures about philosophy are not sufficiently stimu- 
lative of independent thought, and are apt to substitute one dogmatism 
for another. Philosophy means nothing for a man unless it enables him 
to philosophize for himself. The very difficulty of Kant’s thought and 
language make the study of his own writings a valuable discipline. Be- 
sides, Kant is the vestibule to all modern philosophy worthy of the name. 
The pitiable condition of our English psychology, which continues to 
mumble over the dry bones of Locke, under the hallucination that it is 
doing all that could be expected of it, shows how indispensable is the 
study of Kant. For these and other reasons, I think I may venture to 
ask for the kind assistance of my fellow-teachers of philosophy and others 
in making the new edition of my book as complete as possible. It is 
my intention to add a few explanatory foot-notes, which may save those 
who make use of the work in teaching some little trouble, and may set 
them free to give their main energy to the criticism of Kant himself. 
As to the propriety of a short critical introduction, I am more doubtful, 
and should be glad to have the opinion of others. The book must, of 
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course, be kept within reasonable limits, so that it may adapt itself even 
to the slender purse of the student who is cultivating philosophy on a 
little oatmeal. The price per copy must not, I think, exceed $1.50. For 
this reason I cannot, I fear, adopt the suggestion of my friend, Prof. 
Burt, of Michigan University, to print the German text as well as the 
English equivalent. Of course if there were a guarantee of the regular sale 
of the book in any quantity, the number of pages might be increased 


without increase of the price. 
Joun Watson. 
University OF QuEEN’s CoLLEGE, Kingston, ONt., 


July, 1886. 


PHILOSOPHY AT MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


[ We have received from the Philosophical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan the following announcement of a series of papers, some 
of which are already prepared and ready for the press; while others are 
promised, should the undertaking meet with sufficient encouragement. 
It will be noted that the subjects included in the announced series are of 
wide and diversified interest, and from the character of the authors we 
are assured that they will be discussed in a clear yet thorough and philo- 
sophical manner :] 

Under the collective title, ‘‘ Philosophical Papers,” it is proposed to issue serially a 
collection of monographs relating to various philosophical subjects, or aiming at a philo- 
sophical treatment of miscellaneous topics. 

The first series, to be issued during the present year—probably during the first half 
of the year—will consist of four numbers, containing the following papers and addresses, 
delivered before the Philosophical Society of the University of Michigan : 

I. University Education. Prof. G. 8. Morris. 
II. Goethe and the Conduct of Life. Prof. Calvin Thomas. 
III. Educational Value of Different Studies. Prof. W. H. Payne. 
IV i Philosophy and Literature. Prof. B. C. Burt. 
* ( Herbert Spencer as a Biologist. Prof. H. Sewall. 

Such papers as these will, it is believed, be valuable and attractive to the large and 
rapidly growing number of those who are interested in the serious, yet not too technical, 
discussion of current problems in philosophy, both in themselves and in their bearing 
on leading questions in literature, science, education, art, and religion. The success of 
the “ first series” would be taken as an encouragement to go on in the future, develop- 
ing such germs of growth and usefulness as this venture in publication may contain. 
In that case the papers to be published hereafter would not necessarily be confined—as 
in the present case—to those read before the Philosophical Society and written by pro- 
fessors. 

The undersigned, speaking with regard to all the papers mentioned above, except his 
own, is able to vouch for their attractiveness, and for this reason, as well as others im- 
plied in the foregoing, very earnestly and respectfully solicits of all to whom this circular 
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may be addressed, their patronage of the present series, Any aid rendered in circu- 
lating the knowledge of it among those likely to be interested will be gratefully appre- 
ciated. Geo. S. Morris, 
Prof. Logic, Ethics, and History of Philosophy. 
Terms: For the first series of four numbers, 75 cents. Single copies, 25 cents. 
Prices include postage. Please send names and subscription-money to 
Anprews & Wirnersy, Publishers, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


SELECTIONS BY W. E. CHANNING. 


It has been well said that we expect one faculty to do the work of an 
other in mental and moral life. Especially in regard to the functions of 
reason and conscience do we make this mistake. The conscience “is not 
alone expected to enforce doing what is right, but to decide what the 
right is.”—“ Bethesda,” by Barbara Elbon, 


Alternate hours of reading and solitary wanderings along the shore, 
filled with somber romance, in which the atmosphere of renunciation, the 
gray thundering ocean, the majestic rocks, and his wholly retrospective 
life combined to accentuate the grave cast of character which peculiarly 
distinguished him.—J6id. 


Who, indeed, can describe the processes of growth, the blossoming of 
a plant, the details of a sunrise? Infinitesimal atoms meet, and coalesce, 
and vibrate, and increase, and after a long period we perceive a color. 
The vibrations quicken and intensify, and another hue becomes sensible 
to us. But who can trace the changing? Who can see the subtle causes 
and the still subtler effects? Finally, when white light is achieved, what 
is it but dazzling radiance, before which our eyes fall, blurred, blinded, 
well-nigh destroyed through excess of sight ?—Jbid. 


The attitudes she assumed, clearly cut against the soft radiance, were 
exquisite. Once or twice, with the little impatient gesture that was de- 
lightfully familiar to him, she tossed the mantle of her hair aside, and, in 
falling, its duskiness caught golden gleams that made it seem alive.—Jbid. 


She was radiantly and gloriously happy. She asked nothing of life ; 
existence had blossomed into its rarest flower and placed it in her hand. 
She was awed by its beauty; she was well-nigh overpowered by its fra- 
grance. Each moment throbbed with a million hearts, which yet seemed 
incapable of containing her bliss. Her mind could not conceive its ex- 
tent; her being could not contain it.—Jbid. 
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La Revue for January, 1881, contains: 

“Neo-Kantianism in France,” by A. Fouillée. ‘ Neo-Kantianism,” according t6 M. 
Fouillée, is much less orthodox as maintained by Renouvier than that of several other 
contemporary French philosophers, and should be called semi-Kantianism. This article 
gives the views of Renouvier with Fouillée’s criticism. ‘ The Philosophical Consequences 
of Modern Physics,” by E. Naville. “Political Integration,” II., by Herbert Spencer. 

Notes and Documents : 

“Descartes and the National Convention.” 

Books examined are: 

Bacon’s “Novum Organum,” with Introduction by Thomas Fowler. “ Brains and 
Soul,” by Wundt (Germ.). “The Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” ‘ Mind,” July— 
October, 1880. ‘The Platonist.” 

“The Review” for February, 1881, contains: “Philosophy in Scotland since the 
Beginning of the XVIII Century. First Period.” By A. Espinas. The author gives 
an historical view of Philosophy in Scotland, and compares it with the state of Philoso- 
phy in England. “Political Differentiation,’ by Herbert Spencer. “The Teaching of 
Philosophy in German Universities,” by H. Lachelier. M. Lachelier gives a detailed 
and statistical rather than critical article upon this subject, and one of value and inter- 
est to philosophical and educational societies. He states that the teaching of philosophy 
in Germany is reserved almost exclusively for the universities. The student from a 
gymnasium has everything to learn in philosophy. Comparing the German with the 
French course, he continues, that the professors of secondary instruction in France are 
obliged to follow a certain course in a limited time, while the German professor, who 
has no official course, and who has true students, is absolutely free in his choice of sub- 
ject and in his manner of treating it, and is not limited as to time. There is no rule as 
to the number of professors in a German university, and more attention is paid to phi- 
losophy than is given to law in other universities. Leipzig has the most important uni- 
versity, having twenty-two classes in philosophy, nearly as many as all the French 
faculties united. After Leipzig come Berlin and Géttingen, then Munich. The name 
of a professor attracts more students than the course itself. Wundt and Drobisch at 
Leipzig, Zeller and Lazarus at Berlin, Lotze at Géttingen, and Kuno Fischer at Heidel- 
berg. The professors teach their own philosophy, and often a course is only the résumé 
of a work of theirs simplified. Among young professors the general tendency is a re- 
turn to the Kantian spirit, for scientific philosophy, which is becoming every day more 

_ extended, also pretends to remain within the domain of criticism. The new critical 
and scientific philosophy of M. Wundt at Leipsic can be regarded as a branch of Neo- 
Kantianism. Metaphysics is taught only by a small number of professors, almost all of 
the school of Hegel. Any branch of philosophy touching upon religious questions is 
prudently avoided by German professors. M. Lachelier gives a table of the course of 
studies, and remarks that the best part of the German system of instruction is Psychol- 
ogy and General Logic, which are given in the best critical and scientific spirit. 

Books examined are: 

“The Unconscious Life of the Mind,” by E. Colsenet. ‘Death and the Devil.” 
“The History and Philosophy of Two Supreme Negations,” by Pompeyo Gener (Fr.). 
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“Erasmus Darwin,” by E. Krause and Ch. Darwin. “The Question of the Historical 
Evolution of the Development of the Sense of Color,” by A. Marty. ‘On the Nature 
of Psychical Phenomena: Study of General Psychology,” by G. — “ Positivism 
and Rationalism,” by Antonino Maugeri (Ital.). 

“The Revue” for March, 1881, contains: “The Last Book of G H. Lewes,” by J. 
Delbeuf. The criticism of Lewes, which forms the substance of this article, is based 
upon “Problems of Life and Mind,” and a personal sketch of the author is added. 
“ Religion, Philosophy, and Science,” by Ch. Secrétan. The ideas of the author on these 
subjects are given in epigrammatic form. “ Religion, philosophy, and science,” he 
says, “are not three processes of unequal value to reach the solution of the same prob- 
lem ; on the contrary, they each have their problem and distinct object.” ‘Forms and 
Political Forces,” by Herbert Spencer. ‘‘ Platonic Education,” by P. Tannery. 

Books examined are: 

“ On Spencer’s Formula of Evolution,” by Malcolm Guthrie (Eng.). ‘Certainty and 
Recent Forms of Skepticism,” by L. Robert. ‘ Metaphysics and Its Relations to Other 
Sciences,” by Th. Desdouits. ‘‘Monistic Philosophy,” by A. Rosenthal. “The Helio- 
centric Standpoint for Considering the World,” by A. Bilharz. 

“The Revue” for April, 1881, contains : ‘ A Critique on the Morals of Kant,” by A. 
Fouillée. ‘If Pascal were to return to the world and were still a Christian, he would 
probably be a follower of Kant,” says this author, for the beliefs maintained by Kant 
constituted the loftiest and most subtle form of Christianity. Kant said: “I ought to 
abolish science to make way for faith.” A lengthy comparison of Kant and Pascal fol- 
lows. 

“The Last Book of G. H. Lewes,” by J. Delbceuf (concluded). “‘ Political Chiefs,” 
by Herbert Spencer. 

Books examined are: 

“The Infinite and Quantity,” by F. Evellin (Fr.). ‘ Physiological Psychology,” by W. 
Wundt (Ger.), ‘Clinical Studies on Hysterical Epilepsy or great Hysteria,” by Dr. P. 
Richer. 

“The Revue” for May, 1881: “ Aryan Cosmogonies,” by J. Darmesteter. This 
article gives the various answers given by the various cosmologies of the principal In- 
do-European peoples of the world to the question, ‘‘Whence comes the world, when 
was it fashioned, and how?” “Contemporary Philosophers, M. Cournot,” by T. V. 
Charpentier. “ M. Cournot,” says Charpentier, “explains with perfect clearness the 
principles of modern logic.” He gives a minute account of them. “ Anthropological 
Problems,” “The Question of Criminals,” by Dr. G.Le Bon. “ This question,” says Dr. 
Le Bon, “has so many different aspects that it is impossible to treat it by the light of 
one single science ; it must be examined from the medical, psychological, juridical, and 
social standpoint. From the medical standpoint he finds the brains of criminals in an 
abnormal condition, producing disturbance in their functions. Legal physicians find 
that vice is a pleasure to criminals, and that they have not intelligence and will enough 
to overcome their inclinations when they are liable to do them harm, and the keepers of 
prisons find that there is little hope of reforming them. The author gives the result of 
heredity upon criminals and classifies them. The article is of utmost sociological im- 
portance. ‘Elementary Memory,” by Dr. Ch. Richet. 

Books examined are: 

“ Sociology, with a Bearing upon a toate all by Ch. Letourneau (Fr.). “The 
Emotions,” by Dr. MacCosh. 
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Bibliographical Notices : 

“Theory of Negative Quantities,” by E. de Campou, ‘“M. de Montyon,” F. Labour. 
“Darwin’s Theory,” G. Canestrini. 

“The Revue” for June contains “ The rdle of Movement in Esthetic Emotions,” by 
Georges Guéroult. The author studies the possible pleasure to be derived from move- 
ment in other arts than music, in which it is commonly found. His theories and obser- 
vations are original and interesting. ‘A Critique on the Morals of Kant” (continued), 
by A. Fouillée. “Compound Governments,” Herbert Spencer. Self-Love—a Psycho- 
logical Study,” Adrien Naville. M. Naville demonstrates the utility of praise and stimu- 
lating self-love in producing activity which must be ideal and not merely physical. 

Books examined are : 

“Elements of Psychology,” G. Sergi. ‘The Study of the History of Philosophy,” 
Ardigd (Ital.). “Kant’s Criticism of Judgment,” by Benno Erdmann (Germ.). “ Re- 
formers and Publicists of Europe,” Franck (Fr.). ‘Discourse upon Metaphysics ” 
(Span.), by Arés y Sanz. 

“The Revue” for July, 1881, contains: ‘ Project of an International Congress of Psy- 
chology,” by J. Ochorowicz. Dr. Julian Ochorowicz, Privat-Docent of psychology of the 
University at Lemberg, writes the above article in French, his purpose being to estab- 
lish unity in the study of psychology. By the means of a Congress he maintains that 
other specialists would become versed in Psychology to its benefit. He discusses the 
science and offers much information upon the subject which he invests with unusual 
interest. ‘Scotch Philosophy in the XVIII Century and the Origin of Contemporary 
English Philosophy ” (second article), by A. Espinas. ‘The Réle of Movement in Es- 
thetic Emotions,” by G. Guéroult (concluded), “The Consultative Body,” by Herbert 
Spencer. 

Books examined are: 

“Sociology,” by A. de Roberty (Fr.). “Epicureanism,” by W. Wallace. “The Method 
of Descartes with a new Introductory Essay,” by J. Veitch. 

Bibliographical Notices : 

“ Modern Ideas ; Cosmology ; Sociology,” by Leopold Bresson (Fr.). ‘“ Anton Giinther ; 
a Biography,” by P. Knoodt (Ger.). ‘ Pedagogy and Darwinism,” by S. F. de Dominicis. 
“The Family as an Educator,” by C. Rosa (Ital.). 

“The Revue” for August, 1881, contains: “On the Value of the Syllogism,” by Paul 
Janet. ‘The Syllogism is rightly regarded as the severest form of reasoning,” observes 
M. Janet, who has much to say in this article on the views of J. Stuart Mill. ‘Scotch 
Philosophy in the XVIII Century and the Origins of English Contemporary Philosophy,” 
. by A. Espinas (8d article). ‘‘ Platonic Education,” by P. Tannery (8d article). 

Books examined are: 

“ Education from the Cradle,” an essay of Experimental Pedagogy by B. Perez (Fr.). 
“ Kant’s Criticism—an Historical Study,” by Benno Erdmann (Ger.). ‘“ Descartes,” by J. 
P. Mahaffy. 

Bibliographical Notices : 

“Materialist Philosophy; introduction to Metaphysics,” by B. Conta (Fr.). ‘Force 
and Matter,” by G. Piola (Ital.).. “The Philosophy of Religion,” by O. Pfleiderer (Ger.). 

Reviews of “ Mind,” April, 1881, “‘ The Platonist,” “ Princeton Review.” 

“The Revue,” for September, 1881, contains: ‘Representative Bodies,” by Herbert 
Spencer. “Psychology in Political Economy,” by G. Tarde. “The Theory of the Hu- 
morous in German Esthetics,” by Ch. Bénard. This is a somewhat scientific study 
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of mirth, humor, and laughter, with a review of much that has been written on the sub- 
ject by various authors. 

Books examined are: 

“Types of Contemporary Philosophic Thought in Germany,” by P. Miloslawski (Russ.). 
“Kant’s Critique—an Historical Study,” by Benno Erdmann (concluded). ‘Essay on 
Natural Philosophy,” by J. Tissot. 

“The Revue” for October contains: ‘Hermann Lotze, his Life and Writings,” by 
E. Rehnisch. In the biography preceding the philosophical critique on Lotze we are 
told that he died suddenly three months after being called to fill the place of Hegel. He 
devoted a series of publications to philosophical considerations on the study of medicine. 
and tried to teach physicians the relation between the body and soul, “ A Critic on the 
Morals of Kant,” by A. Fouillée (concluded). “ Military Society,” by Herbert -Spencer, 
“ Psychology in Political Economy,” by G. Tarde. 

Notes and Discussions: 

“On the Nature of the Syllogism,” by L. Arréat. 

Books examined are: 

“The Perception of the Human Body by Consciousness,” by Alexis Bertrand. ‘“ Man 
and Societies, their Origin and History,” by Dr. Gustave le Bon (Fr.). “On Illusions, a 
Psychological Study,” by James Sully (Eng.). 

“The Revue” for November, 1881, contains: “(The Logic of J. Stuart Mill,” by V. 
Brochard. This work, being translated into French, met with remarkable favor, ac- 
counted for by M. Brochard as follows: ‘‘ Not to mention the incontestable value of the 
work, the precision, finesse, and even subtlety of the English logician, it established in- 
ductive logic which Bacon only sketched. Filled with a scientific spirit, full of exam- 
ples borrowed from Nature’s science, absolutely different in style, tone, and manner of 
thought from the somewhat heavy and pedantic character of ancient logic, and still in 
conformity with the tendencies of the modern spirit, it should be warmly received by 
those who devote attention-to the problems it treats of.” “Industrial Society,” by 
Herbert Spencer (final article). 

Notes and Discussions : 

“The Feeling of Effort,” by W. James (Eng.), reviewed by J. Delboeuf. This review 
is a résumé of the theories and study of Mr. James, rather than a critical analysis. 

Books examined are: 

“Studies on Selection in its Relations with Heredity in Man,” by Dr. Paul. Jacoby. 
“The New Horizon of Law and Penal Proceedings,” by Enrico Ferri. ‘ Mathematical 
Psychics” (Eng.). 

Bibliographical Notices : 

“The Revue” for December, 1881, contains: “Irritability and Cerebral Reaction,” 
by Ch. Richet. This article gives a scientific study of the brain and contains more 
of factsjthan theory. ‘“ The Logic of J. Stuart Mill,” by V. Brochard (concluded). “ Pla- 
tonic Education,” by P. Tannery (concluded). 

Books examined are: 

“The Psychical Life of Animals,” by Dr. Louis Biichner. ‘“ The Unity of the Forces 
of Gravitation and Inertia,” by Eudore Pirmez (Fr.). ‘‘ The Unity of the Forces of Na- 
ture and the Meaning of their General Formula,” by 0. Schmitz-Dumont (Ger.). “On 
the Algebra of Logic,” by C. S. Peirce (Eng.). “‘ Verses of a Philosopher,” by M. Guyau 
(Fr.). 
Reviews of ‘“‘The Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” ‘‘ Mind,” and “The Platonist,” 
July—October, 1881. Vireinta CHAMPLIN. 
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